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Tut STANDARD advocates the abolition of | 
all tuxes upon industry and the products of 
industry, aud the taking, by tuxation upon 
lund values irrespective of improvements, of 
the annual rental value of all those vartous 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general termn, Land. 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 

We hold that to tax land values to their 
~ full amount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which all living men have an equal right of 
use; that it, will compel every individual) con- 
trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 
* them by the employment of lubor, or abandon 
them to otbers; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of his labor; and that 
as a result iuvoluntary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the greed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty aud the dread of 
poverty will be swept away. 








HENRY GEORGE IN ENGLAND. 

Lonvon, March: 23.—One of the most sug- 
gestive sights I have seen in London was 
in a Committee room of the house of lords 
last week. Seven lords were seated round 
a horseshoe table at one end of the room. 
The official stenographer, the Rev. Harold 
Rylett, who was acting as a sort of coun- 
sel in presenting the case of the nail and 
chain makers, and a trades union sec- 
retary, who was being examined, were in 
the center. Then came the press table, 
‘at which I sat, with a row of reporters, 
and at the other end of the room opposite 
the lords was a bench on which were 
seated some chain and nail makers, wo- 
men and girls. Upper, middle and lower 
classes, we only wanted a prince of the 
royal blood and a few paupers, to secure 
in that small room a full representation 

of the gradations of English society. 
I had never had such a close view of so 
many lords before, and their faces were 
interesting to me, not, that they differed 
from ordinary faces, but because it was 
interesting to speculate what [would have 
taken each of them forif I had met him 
on the top of an omnibus or ina railway 
-train. Lord Dunraven, who was chair- 
man of the committee, seemed the quick- 
est and sharpest of the lot. He is evi- 
dently an energetic man, and doubtless 
could have made a pretty good living as a 
commercial traveler had the accident of 
birth not made him a lord, The duke of 
Norfolk, who sat next to him, is one of 
the richestof the English peers. Ie owns 
among other items the town of Sheffield, 
and very productive mineral Jands, He 
has royal bluod in his veins, is hereditary 
earl marshal of the kingdom, and his 
rank gives him the position of the leading 
Catholic layman in the queen’s dominions, 
Still, if ene were to judge from his face, 
rank and wealth and power have not ex- 
empted him from the cares and strains 
and sorrows of life. So with the others. 
AsTamused myself with mentally put- 
ting them in the garb and situation of 
stokers, porters, costermongers and trades- 
men, it was evident that they were of the 
same flesh, blood and mental character- 
istics as the millions of their fellows, 
Yet they were all hereditary law makers, 
‘and belonged hereditarily to the class 
which consumes without producing, And 
then, changing my position a little, it in- 
terested me, while listening to the testi- 
“mony, to scan the faces at the other end 
of the room, Poorly developed and shab- 
bily dressed as they were, the young 
women and girls (infer there are no old 
women in these occupations) had good, 
bright faces, and surrounding them in 
imagination with the advantages of their 
favored sisters, one could see plainly that 
nature had been no more niggard with 








them than with the average of the women 
who are the ornaments and flowers of the 
highest society. 

It was curious and suggestive to me, 
this sight. For what was it at bottom? 
A committee of amiable wolves, sitting in 
solemn inquiry upon the untimely mor- 
tality among sheep, but always shutting 
out any reference to the vulpine taste for 
mutton. One of the witnesses, the white- 
haired secretary of a Black country trades 
union, took out of a carpet bag specimens 
of the nails and spikes made by hand la- 
borin the Black country, An enormous 
spike such as is used in ship building, he 


held up. This, he said, was one of a num- 


ber made by a young married woman who 


worked at making them until a skort 
time before she became a mother and 
died within And other 


similar stories he told as he held up spikes 


then a week. 
of different degrees of bigness—spikes 
made at the cost of health and life. The 
women and the girls gave their testimony 
— testimony as to hard work, long hours 
and small pay, and of thedeductions from 
their earnings which the middle man 
made. Models of a machine called the 
“oliver,” a heavy hammer worked by 
jumping on it with both feet, which is 
used by the spike makers, were also 
brought up by Mr. Rylett and were shown. 

The lords were evidently sympathetic 
and seemed really desirous of doing some- 
thing, or recommending something, 
which would improve the condition of 
these down trodden white sluves—any- 
thing, in fact, as Tolstoi has said, but 
getling off their backs. That never 
seemed to enter their heads. So far as 1 
could judge from the questions, their 
only idea of helping the chain makers 
was by more restriction~—by prohibitions 
and iospections to prevent women and 
children from making nails over a cer- 
tuin size. 


Yet the two classes who sat facing 
each other at the two ends of that room 
were complementaries. Between the 
lords who labored not and the children 
who labored too much and too 
there was a connection of cause 
effect. 


soon, 

and 
On the one side of that narrow 
women and children who 
must labor long hours at toil so exhaust- 
ing that it uses up women in a few years, 


room were 


und in a few years more uses up men, 
yet who get so little of the produce of 
labor that even for the short years of 
their life they can barely maintain it, 
On the other side were men who never 
did any productive labor in their lives, 
whose fathers never did any productive 
labor, and whose fathers’ fathers, as far as 
they care to trace them, never did any pro- 
ductive labor, yet who enjoy in the utmost 


ubundance all the produce of  Jabor, 
Widely diverging branches trom the 


sume root, theirconnection is yet so clear 
that one must indeed shut his eyes not to 
see it. The lords are lords, not in enipty 
title, butin the power of appropriating 
the proceeds of other people's la- 
bor—a power which is” theirs, because 
theirs is the land, without which no man 
can live, And the Jandlord implies the 
landless—those who, having no legal right 
to liveand work, niust pay by giving up 
their labor, or the produce of their labor, 
for the privilege of living and working, 
On the one side of this room were repre- 
sentatives of the privileged class; on the 
other representatives of one of the lowest 
strata of the disinherited classes—not the 
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lowest, indeed, for lower even are the 
chain makers of Cradley Heath, who are 
a class only saved from starvation by 
degrading charity. Why these 
makers are poor, why they must work so 
They 
have no right whatever in the soil of 
Bneland; no right whatever in the natural 


ehain- 


hard fer such a pittanee, is clear. 
y 


elements which are essential to all life and 
necessary to all work, Powerless to em- 
ploy themselves, they must go into the 
labor market to compete with others as 
helpless as themselves for permission to 
get a living—a competition in which the 
ignorant and weak are necessarily trod- 
den down, 

That appropriation of natural oppor- 


‘tunities as the private property of a class, 


which gives ‘my lords” of the sweating 
commission their rents and royalties, is 
what on the other hand robs the mere 
laborers of the natural earnings of their 
toil, deprives them of the capital that in 
hatural conditions labor would) accumu- 
late, and makes them so helpless in the 
stress of the fierce competition that they 
are bled and preyed upon by others of 
their own kind, 


How absurd it is when one comes to 
actually think of it, these attempts to 
cure the evils of overwork by prohibiting 
overwork! As though work in itself were 
some hurtful but pleasant thing that the 
devil prompts people to ergage in, and 
from which they must be restrained by 
the strong arm of the law. These poor 
women do not make spikes for the love of 
making spikes, norare children set tosuch 
work because either the children then 
selves or their parents enjoy the untimely 
wearing away of their lives. Women and 
children in the Black country would no 
more make soikes and chains beyond their 
strength, if they were as free, than do 
the women and childven of the nobility. 
Behind this wearing tvil is the pressure of 
an evil to which Men, 
women and children are being driven as 
it were by fire to jump into water, and 
the only renedy a large and most in- 
fluential class have to propose is simply 


it seems less. 


to wall in the water so that the people 
cannot drown themselves. 


The lords of the comumittee, however, 
have not gone through this investigation 
Without hearing something of a better 
and more far reaching remedy than fac- 
tory acts and inspectorships. In his ex- 
amination the Rev. Hurold Rylett, whose 
church at Dudley is in the midst of that 
part of the Black country where these 
chain and nail) makers live and toil, told 
the lords that the problem that was really 
before them was simply the gereat labor 
Ihe told them that the condi- 
tion of these chain and nail makers was 


problem, 


merely the condition of the working peu- 
ple of ther kind generally, exaggerated 
somewhat by peculiar circumstances of 
trade and locality, and that the only true 
remedy would be to tax land values, there- 
by opening the land of the country to freer 
He told them that it 
would be impossible to enable the seller 
of labor to muke a really free contract une 
Juss ull men were to be on an equal level 
of access to natural opportunities, 

But the lords did not care to press the 
inquiry in this direction, They merely 
smiled, and turned by them questions an- 
other ways | 


und cusier use, 


But although the direct. results are lit 
tle the indirect results of such inquiries 
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us that upon the sweating system are ef- 
fectipg much good by arousing thought 
and stimulating discussion. 

This week, to avoid discussing the ques- 
tion in parliament at this session, the 
yovernment has promised Mr. Burt to 
grant a commission of inquiry into the 
This will 
prove one of the most interesting investi- 


matter. of mining royalties, 


vations that have yel been made, and by 
viving some idea of the preat sums which 
the mining interests of Great Britain 
are compelled to pay to the men who 
chim the ownership, not merely of. the 
surface, but of all that is below the sur- 
face, will greatly stimulate the move- 
ment for the single tax. ~ 


Of late years women have been coming 
to the front in England even more rapidly 
than witheus, They already vote at school 
board and municipal elections, and people 
are becoming accustomed to see them 
tuking part in public affairs. 

In the London school bourd, Miss Helen 
Taylor was, until her retirement, a most 
influential Mrs. Annie 
Besant and Mrs. Ashton Dilke are intla- 
To 
council Miss 
i, J.C, Cobden, the daughter of the great 
free trade apostle, was elected from Bow 
and Bromley, and Lady M. Sandhurst 
from Brixton; while among the twenty 
aldermen chosen by the elected members 
of the council was Miss Alderman Kiima 
Cons. 


member, and 


ential members of the present board, 
the new London: county 


In the fast parliamentary election the 
Primrose dames took an important part, 


and in the recent struggle in NKennington . 


in the dis- 
trict interested themselves as much as 


the liberal and radical women 


the tory wonien, and seem to be doing so 
in the [infield election now beginning, 
The presence of women in the county 
counci] is, however, uot passing un- 
challenged, and the reserval of opinion in 
the high court of justice in) the contest 
of Beresford Hope (recently defeated for 
purtiiuent in the Kennington election 
by the liberal candidate Mark Beaufoy) 
for the seatof Lady Sandhurst, is sup- 
posed to indicate aw decision adverse to 
(he right of women to sit. Such a de- 
cision, however, by the agitation it would 
lead to, would be more likely to advance 


than to retard the woman's rights move-_ 
ment. And in the meantime other in- | 


fluences are pressing it on, 

It seems startling to think of woman 
suffrage becoming an accomplished fact 
in Great Britain within two or three 
years. And yet this is one of the things 
Which the present political situation may 
bring about. The tories have found in the 
Primrose teaguce an efficient auxiliary, 
and the hard working Prinivose dumes 
perceptibly contributed to their success 
in the last yeneral election, Lord Salis- 
bury dechwed distinctly for woman sut- 
frage in a speech mude in Scotland last 
year, and many of the tory members are 
pledged to it, At the time these pledges 
were miude there was probably little 
thought of carrying them out, but now 
the idea seems tobe growing amony the 
conservative ranks that since women are 
so largely conservative, to bering them 
into the electorate would be the most 
effectual way of Cdishing the whigs,” 
The idea cortuinly frightens muny of the 
‘adical politicians, With the present 
electorate they feel certain of regaining 
power as soon as an appeal to the coun- 
try is made, But if the wonen are 
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from the fact that women are accustomed 
to think that they have nothing to do 
with such things. As mothers, daughters, 
sweethearts, wives or frieuds, women, 
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called in they fear that. the new vote may 
swamp them, 
Possibly they are right in this, though 
for my part J do not feel as certain of it 
whom I 


as do the Inetish liberals with 


have talked upon the matter. But it is 
sure that if the tories in. this way win a 
temporary victory, it will be at the cost 
of w permanent toss. For the sake of 
winning one battle they would be calling 
out and sacrificing their reserves. That 
in England, as in all other countries, 
wonien are to-day aw great conservative 
power is in my mind due to the fact that 
their exclusion from the suffrage prevents 
the great body of them from taking any 
intelligent interest in public alfairs; and 
to call upon them: to vote would be to 


open their minds to progressive intlu- 


ences. 





Women constitute one half of the tu- 
mau race, wid certainly net the least im- 
portant half. Their political power ex- 
ists, whether it is openly exerted or not, 
If women do not vote themselves, they 
educate and Iirgely mould the minds of 
men who do vote, And J believe Helen 
Taylor is right when she declares that the 
great part of the flippancy. of public 
thought on political and social questions 
—agreat part of the difficulty in obtain- 
ing a general aud intelligent discussion 
of the most important matters—urises 


actively or passively, largely affect the 
opinious and control the actions of men, 
and nothing can fully rouse the interest 
of menuniess it also arouses the interest 
of women, Conservatism: might be tem- 
porarily strengthened by such w sudden 
of the But by the 
extension of discussion and arousing of 


extension franchise, 
thought this would cause, conservatisns 

would, from that moment, begin to lose 

strepeth in the very sources and reser- 

voirs of its power. 

Tf the tory leaders decide upon playing. 
this last card, and “dishing the whigs” by 

the support of a measure so radital that 

only the most advanced radicals have 

hitherto thought of it as a practical ques- 

tion, they can hardly count upon the sup- 

port of their full majority in the house. 

But on the other hand the Cull opposition 

vote could not be brought to oppose such 

a measure, and anything like a fair pros- 
pect of its passage would make it a very 
serious matter for members who hope for 
re-election to place themselves in opposi- 
tion to the extension of the suffrage tou 
class likely soon to number the half of 
their constituents. As the passage of such 
an act will necessitate a general election, 
this influence will be strong. 

That female suffrage is thus brought to 
the very verge of practical politics is one 
of the most striking evidences of the 
rapidity with which events are moving in 
Eogiand, and between now and the close 
of the century no man can tell what may 
occur, 

It is certainly more than possible that 
in the very next general election women 
may vote as well us men, and that when 
the next parliament assembles representa- 
tives of the sex who up to this time have 
only been permitted to look down on the 
commons through the bars of a cage may 
take their seats on the benches of the 
house, 


On the 15th of April the matter will 
come up in the house of commons, that 
being the day set aside for the eonsidera- 
tion of two bills, one introduced by Mr, 
Woodhull (GQladstonian), meniber for Tan- 
ley, which provides for the extension of 
the suffrage to women not under cover. 
ture, and the other a bill by Mr, MeLiwen 
(Gladstonian), member for Cheshire, pros 
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viding that in all acts relative to the 
franchise, words referring. to the male sex 
shall be understood as ineluding the 
The Jatter measure 
would at one stroke put the political 
power of the British empire into the 


fermale sex also, 


hands of women, for, as the census shows, 
there is a clear majority of women—some 
half a million if I recollect aright—in the 
three kingdoms, 

The women suffragists have been hold- 
ing a conference in London during the 
week and had a large meeting in the 
Prince's hall, Piccadilly, on Thursday 
night, both Mr. Woodhalland Mr, Me- 
Laren being present. It was very clear 
that the sentiment of the meeting Was en- 
tirely with Mr. McLaren, The notion of 
depriving women of the vote because they 
are married 1s so preposterous in itself, 
and is open to so many telling attacks, 
that the real struggle is certain to'eome 
over Mr, MeLaren’s proposition. 

The bill is not likely to: pass at this 
session, but it begins to look as though 
the British empire were within measur- 
able distance of a resolution that, with a 
woman on the throne anda majority of 
women in the electorate, would put the 
ultimate political power in ‘the hands of 
women. | | 


a 





That the women in their new found 
power might do some foolish things is 
probable. 
not do more fuolish things than the men 
have done, And though at first they may 
stand in the way of some reforms that 


But it is certain that they can- 


are on the verge of accomplishment, it is 
certain that they will ultimately call for 
larver reforms. Perhaps the sentiment 
Which the song so popular some forty 
years ago put in the mouth of the French 
miid misht govern them: 


If [were king of Frauce, 
Or, still better, pope of Rome, 

There should be no fighting men abroad, 
No weepimg maids at home; 

Ail the world should be ut peace, 
Aud each should bave his right, 

And they who made the quarrels 
Should be the ones to fight! 








ny 


One of the most notable things at the 
woman suffrage meeting was that Sir 
A. K. Rollit (conservative M. P. for the 
south division of Isiington) said that the 
land question was the most important 
and far reaching question before the 
colintry and the women suffrage question 
Was next to it, and that his remark pro- 
voked great applause, 


Prominent and active 


Loudon single tax 


among the 
men is our New 
Yorker, ‘Silas M. Burroughs of Medina, 
Orleans county, Like all of us who have 
fully ‘seen the cat,” he is really a citizen 
af the world, and no matter on which 
side of the Atlantic he may be, works 
uway for the vood of the cause. He and 
{spoke together in Brooklyn for Cleve- 
land just before the election, and then he 
weot home to Medina to do what he 
could to bring out the Cleveland vote. A 
night or two after the election he opened 
the new campaign in Medina by a thor- 
oughgoing free trade, single tax speech; 
and since he has been back here he hus 
been working as hard as though he were 
aw native Knelishman for the propagation 
of our principles here, Nor have I heard 
of the slightest objection being made to 
his taking part in English politics because 
he isan American, Onthe contrary, he 
has just been elected president of the 
Liberal and Radical association at Dart- 
ford in West Kent, On being asked to 
wecepl the presidency Mr, Burroughs sent 
the association a letter clearly defining 
his position, He stated that he was in 
fuvor of government by the people and 
for the people, that he believed in union 
With home rule, in one vote for one man, 
in the public assumption of election ex- 
penses, in the payment of members of 
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legislative bodies, and 


schools, Then he went on: 


Jama radical in the sense of desiring to go 
to the roots of injustice and to tear them up as 
noxious weeds, and in believing in the radi- 
ealas distinet from the palliative treatment 
of injustice. Iam, therefore, in favor of the 
removil of all customs duties and of the 
shifting of taxation from industry and its 
products to land values. The tuxation of in- 
dustry hiuders and represses it, preventing 
men from employing themselves, und reduc- 
Ing the production of wealth. It affords an 
excuse for leaving land values untaxed, and 
thus allowing land owners to take as their 
own values created by the yrowth and im- 
provement of the cotnmunity. Thus indus- 
try is impoverisbed and thrift is fined, while 
idleness is rewarded and enriched. 

[ regard the present distress among the 
working classes and their low wages as 
eaused by legislation which has taxed the 
people for the benefit of the landlords, and 
am iu favor of taxing the value of land, 
whether used or not—such a tax as would 
compel the owner to use the land himself or 
dispose of it to some one who would. This 
would greatly stimulate the demand for la- 
bor and avoiding the taxation on improve- 
ments uf every kind,would greatly encourage 
them. 

No one who had improved and made good 
use of his land would suffer by atransfer of 
tuxution from the improvements as at pres- 
ent to the land value. If the improvements, 
as drains, fences, buildings, ete., were of 
greater value than the land, he would pay 
less taxes and be free to spend any amount 
in labor and improvements without having to 
pay a bizher tax. 

The siugle tax cn land values would simply 
take for public purposes values created by 
and justly belonging to the public, making all 
other taxation unnecessary. It would pre- 
veut the monopolizers of natural opportuni: 


ties from levying a toll upon their fellow. 


beings for the bounties of nuture created for 
all, and would realize the equal rigbt of all 
to the works of the Creator, thus carrying 
out the Scriptural dictum, “the use of the 
earth is for all.” 


How well this declaration of principles 
suited the Liberal and radical association 
of Dartmouth may be inferred from the 
fact that upon its reading they unauni- 
mously elected Mr. Burroughs president. 





Alfred Saunders, a brother of William 


Saunders of London, was elected in Jan- 


uary to the New Zealard parliament 
from the Lincoln district in South Canter- 
bury. He ran as an out and out free 
trader against a popular protectionist, 
makiog the fight on that issue and receiv- 
ing more than two-thirds of the votes 
cust, 

Samuel Saunders, the eldest of the three 
brothers, ran in the county councils’ elec- 
tions for the council of Wiltshire, against 
Mr. Bouverie, the great landlord of the 
loculity. The return showed him defeated 
by asmall majority, but the ballots were 
kept some fourteen hours before being 
counted and from their appearance there 
was more than a strong suspicion that on 
a number of them the lead pencil mark 
Suunders bad been rubbed out and a cross 
for Bouverie substituted. 

So far as the ballot itself is concerned, 
the English election law hardly leaves 
anything to be desired, but their methods 
of counting are hardly as good as ours in 
New York, while the registration system 
is very bad. The registration list of the 
last election is generally used; and in the 
towns this tells very powerfully against 
the working classes, a large proportion of 
of whom are constantly changing their 
places of residence. The radical demand 
of ‘“‘one man, one vote,” suggests another 
great advantage which the propertied 
classes have, in being allowed to vote not 


they own or even rent real estate, so that 
one man may easily have half a dozen 
votes. 
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Every time | come to London T find 
myself for the first day or two wondering 
at the goodness of the streets, at the great 
loads the horses pull, and at the pace at 
Which street traffic moves along, When 
we got away from the railroad station on 
the night of our wrrival, L found myself in 
# one-horse cab, contuining four inside 
and two outside, and with its top so filled 


and piled with luggage that I feared it 


in free public | would break through, In: the streets of 


ably act in the matter. 


merely where they live, but also wherever - 
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New York one horse would hardly have 
been able to move such a load, but this 
animal trotted away as easily as he would 
in New York with a third or fourth of it. 
The great omnibuses drawn by two horses 
and filled on the tops, as well as in- 
side, roll along the asphalt as easily 


as our street cars do, and nothing: 
could be pleasanter or easier than 


the London hansom. If the great body 
cf Americans could once see such streets 
they would no longer tolerate the pave- 
ments we have in New York, or still less 
such pavements as are one of the greatest 
abominations of Philadelphia. That these 
pavements cost a great deal more than 
ours is true, but they effect such a saving 
in vehicles and in horseflesh, to say 
nothing of noise and jar, that even. in 
mouey they must be a great economy. 
The asphalt, such as exists in London, is 
the very ideal of paving so far as traction 
is concerned, but it has the disadvantage 
of being slippery to the feet of horses 
when it begins to rain, and the wooden 


pavement which is used in many of the: 
streets is preferable on this account. The 


adoption of one uniform pavement for 


the whole of London is now being talked 


of, and the new county council will prob- 
If the streets 
were uniformly paved with asphalt, theo 
it would be possible to adopt some india- 
rubber shoe for horses which would over- 


come the only disadvantage that such 


pavements have, so long as horses are 


used. 


Last Saturday night the new Radical 
club entertained me'at dinner at the 
Covent Garden hotel. The Radical club : 
was formed by, and is chiefly composed 
of the more radical members of the Na- 
tional liberal club. The split in the lib- . 
eral party between the Gladstonites and’ 
the nationalists has for some time pre- 
vented the National liberal club, which 
contains both in its membership, from 
taking much part in politics, and the > 
new club is intended to form a nucleus 
for the concentration and effective action 
of the radical element inside the liberal 
party. A skeleton organization of the 
sume kind has been made in the house of 
comnions. It isevident that in the march 
of events it will not be long before there 
will come causes of differenceand a strug- 
vle for supremacy between the right and 
left wings of the party now held to- 
gether under Gladstone’s leadership. 

The gathering at the dinner, to which 
something over a hundred sat down, was 
of the active men—the new blood of the 
radical wing of the liberal party of Lon- 
don—and I was delighted with the evi- 
dence which it gave of the rapid spread 
of the single tax idea. The speeches 
were all strong and hopeful, and the sen- 
timent of the company was clearly that 
the land question was the burning ques- 
tion of the day, 
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On Tuesday night I lectured at Ber- 
mondsea town hall. The meeting was 
under the auspices of five of the local 
radical clubs, and Dr, Cooper, one of the 
representatives of the district in the coun- 
ty council, was in the chair, On Wednes- 
day night I spoke at Woolwich to a simi- 
lar meeting, W. Martin Edwards, the lib-. 
eral candidate for parliament, presiding. 
On Thursday I spoke at Stepney in the 
meeting hall of the Congreyational 
church, where I delivered a lecture on 
Moses when I was in London some five 
yearsayo, Mr, b, T. L. Thompson, hberal 
candidate for parliament for Stepney, 
presided here, On Friday night Plectured 
at Kdimonton, where an election contest 
is now going on for the seat made vacant 
by the promotion of its incumbent to the 
house of lords on the death of his | 
father, A thoroughgoing single tax man, 
Mr, J. 2, Wood, was ia the chair here, 
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Atall these meetings I had large audi- 
ences of the kind I would most prefer to 
talk to—composed niainly of the bone and 
sinew of the radical wing of the liberal 
party, with a sprinkling of conservatives, 
and in some pluces a few socialists. These 
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theory. Te was seeking a remedy for 
deplorable social conditions, and with 
him the theory was only aimeans of dis- 
covering the cause of that for which he 
sought a remedy. The cause once dis- 
covered, the remedy he proposed and 
which should be obvious to whoever has 


I can only speak in English it will per- 
haps not make so much difference in 
Paris, I will give you notice of the time 
set 80 that our American friends who are 
visiting Europe this year may be present. 
Mr. A. Van Deusen of New York is coming, 





















meetings, as all I have yet addressed in 
London, seem to me very efficient and 
show a very remarkable advance in senti- 
ment since I was here four years ago. 
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What I have been doing in London 
during these two weeks, in speaking in 
the various metropolitan districts, is 
work which does not show much in the 
great newspapers, for they report only 
the central meetings; but it has been 
reaching a class that could not be reached 
so well in any other way. 

Next week I shall gointo Wales. Here 
isa list of my engagements for the future, 
so far as they have yet been made: 

South Wales— 
Cardiff, March 26. 
Newport, March 27. 
Risca, March 28. 
Swansea, March 29. 

“ London-- 
Westminster Chapel, April 1. 
Lambeth Baths, April 2. — 
Wandsworth, April 3. . 
Bethnal Green, April 4, 
Stratford, April 5. 

Midlands and North— 
«Nottingham, April 8. 
Pudsey, April 9. 
Bradford, April 10. 
Bolton, April 11. 
Ashton-under-Lyme, April 12. 
Workington, April 13. 
Newcastle, Apvil 15. 
Sunderland, April 16. 
Consett, April 17. 
Alnwick, April 18. 
Ashington Colliery, April 20 and 21. 

— Scotland— 

... Edinburgh, April 22. 

Galasheils, April 23. 

Selkirk, April 24° Gad 

Dumfries, April 25. fae 

Glasgow, April 27. - 

Glasgow, April 28. 

Greenock, April 29. - 

Campbelltown, April 380, 

Paisley, May 1. 

Cunmnock, May 2. 

Dundee, May 6. 

Aberdeen, May 7. 

Wick, May 8. 

_ Midlands— 

Birmingham, May 12. 

Wolverhampton, May 13. — 

Coventry, May 14. 

Dudley, May 15. 

Walsall, May 16. 

Wednesbury, May 17. 

Reading, May 20. 

Oxford, May 21. 





Iwas deeply grieved to learn of the 
murder of Captain Dawson. Although 
he did not say very much about it, re- 
garding any agitation of the subject in 
‘South Carolina at present as hopeless, he 
was at heart a single tax man, and in 
1880, when “Progress and Poverty” first 
came out, made an elaborate editorial re- 
view or rather synopsis of it, running 
through a number of issues of his paper, 
the Charleston News and Courier, It is 
sad that a career which gave such promise 
of usefulness should come to so untimely 
and tragic a close, 

Our German friend, Michael Flurscheim, 
is proposing to get up an international 
conference in Paris during the first week 

of July, The French minister of com- 
merce offers us a hall in the exhibition 
building provided we shall discuss only the 
land question as related to agriculture, 
For my part Icould not talk about the 
land question related to agriculture with- 
out speaking of it as related to manufact- 


wring, mining and city population, but as 


number of others. 






I know, and I presume there will bea 
TIENRY GEORGE, 





THE NATIONS CRITICISM. 
~The New York Nation of last week con- 
tained an editorial article entitled “The 
reasons for private land ownership,” in 
which, while conceding that “the singie 
tax idea involves a practical proposition 
which deserves most serious consideration 
and which, within limits at any rate, has 
a great deal to be said in its favor,” and 
while going even so far as to declare that 
“a reform which should take burdens off 
from invested capital and transfer them 
to the owners of ground rent would bea 
desirable one,” it expresses the belief that 
the proposal of the more radical single 
tax men, those who accept. what in con- 
tradistinction to the single tax idea it 





calls the “Henry George land theory,” 


would do more harm than good. For the 
Nation, which is the weekly edition of the 
Evening Post, in which the article 
also appeared, this is a very mild expres- 
sion of opposition; and it is impossible to 
avoid a suspicion that if the writer had 
understood the “land theory’ he would 
have thought it ulso deserving of most 
serious consideration, and both a desirable 
and practicable reform. 


Before considering the “Henry George 
land theory” as the Nation understands it, 
let us see what it is as Henry George pre- 
sents it. 

Why, in spite of increase in the power 
of producing wealth, do the wages of 
wealth producers tend to diminish? That 
is the problem, And here is the theory, 
“the land theory,” if you please, by which 
Mr. George claims to have solved the 
problem: 

Wages are paid out of the product of 
the labor for which they are paid; there 
fore, with increase of productive power 
they ought toincrease, and if they do not, 
the answer must be sought in the laws of 
distribution. 

In distribution, wealth falls partly into 

the classification of wages and interest, or 
compensation for the labor and capital 
employed, and purtly into that of rent or 
returo for the use of land. The propor- 
tion of product to be distributed as rent 
is determined by the excess of the pro- 
duce of the land for which it is paid, over 
that which thesame application can secure 
from the least productive land in use, or 
as it is termed, at the ‘margin of cultiva- 
tion; that is, in accordance with the 
Ricardian law of rent, a law that no 
thoughtful political economist disputes. 
This being the law of rent, interest and 
wages can be only so much of the prod- 
uct aS the same application of the labor 
and capital for which they are paid could 
have secured from the least productive 
land in use, or at “the margin of culliva- 
tion.” But the margin of cultivation 
paturally recedes as material progress 
advances; and expectation of material 
progress, by producing the effect of a 
combination among lund owners, forces 
it farther than the necessities of produc- 
tion require, Thus, by the normal falling 
away of the “margin of cultivation,” the 
share of wealth denominated rent is in- 
creased as a proportion, while that de- 
nominated wages. and interest is of 
necessity diminished as a proportion; and 
the abnormal pressure upon “the margin 
of cultivation” through the withholding 
of land from its best use, diminishes wages 
und interest not only as w proportion but 
absolutely, 
From these economic principles, in re- 
spect to none of which the Nation will 
venture to take issue, Mr, George con- 
cludes that the reason wages tend to di- 
minish in spite of increase in productive 
power (being also the reason for the de- 
cline of interest), is that with increase in 
productive power rent tends to even 
greater increase, 
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But Mr, George did not stop with 











head enough to understand the theory 


und heart enough to wanta remedy, was 


to make land common property. 

Questions relating to the justice of this 
remedy Mr. George anticipated. He 
argued that as every man is the owner of 
What he produces, a title to land is rob- 
bery because it enables a non-producer to 
claim as rent part of the fruit of an- 
other's labor, He made clear the analogy 
of land ownershipand slavery by showing 
that ownership of land involves’ owner- 
ship of men in greater or less degree. 
The question of prescriptive right he 
answered by showing that private owner- 
ship is not merely a robbery in the past, 
but, since rent is not drawn from the 
produce of the past but is a tax levied on 
labor constantly and continuously, that 
it is a robbery in the present—a fresh 
robbery every year. Finally, to meet 
the minor objection that land ought to 
be treated as private property because it, 
had always been so treated, he reptied 
that even if it were true that Jand had 
always been treated as private property 
this would prove neither the justice. ner 
the necessity of continuing so to treat it, 
and asserted on the authorily of famous 
investigators that historically as well as 
ethically private property in land is rob- 
bery because it has everywhere had its 
birth in force or fraud. 

Mr. George did not propose common 
ownership, however, in the sense of com- 
mon use. That is neither expedient nor 
necessary. Rent, the very attribute of 
land that under private ownership robs the 
producer and threatens civilization, offers 
the means of at once securing to the com- 
munity the benefits of common owner- 
ship, and to the individual all the just 
protection that private ownership affords. 
If rent be taken for common use, the land 
itself may be safely and advantageously 
subjected to private control. Therefore, 
Mr. George’s practical proposition was, 
not to make land common property, but 
to muke rent common property; and as 
the method best adapted to our time and 
circumstances, he proposed to wholish all 
taxation save that upon land values. 





‘It is remarkable that the Nation, in at- 
tempting to combat the “Henry George 
land theory,” should ignore the theory 
and quote, as a statement of it, a para- 
vraph from “Progress and Poverty” that. 
has no place in the theory, and is only 
part of a reply toa minor objection, “The 
Ifenry George land theory,” itsays, “muy 
be stated as follows: ‘EHistorically, as eth- 
ically, private property in land is robbery, 
It nowhere springs from contract; it can 
nowhere be traced to perceptions of jus- 
tice or expediency; it hus everywhere had 
its birth in war and conquest, and in the 
selfish use which the cunning have made 
of superstition and law.’ (‘Progress and 
Poverty,’ p. 383.)” This statement the 
Nation denies, insisting that private 
property in land, instead of being the 
result of force and fraud, has been yvrad- 
ually adopted as being the only way of 
securing the investment of capital for the 
sake of remote returns, 

Whether Mr. George’s historical gen- 
eralization be true or not is of Jittle im 
portance to his Jand theory. Even if 
every litle originated in honorable con- 
tract, the fact would remain that some 
tenants in common of this circling sphere 
take property from other tenants in com- 
mon by force of contracts to which 
neither were parties; and that for this 
taking there is no other consideration 
than permission to use that to which by 
natural daw each has an equal right—a 
similar consideration to what the bir 
brother gives for half of his dittle 
brother's apple when he lets the little 
fellow slide on their father’s cellar door, 
Mr, George might have left the historical 
consideration of land ownership out of 
his book without affecting either the 
soundness of his theory or the justice or 
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expediency of his remedy; and vet itis a 
paragraph from (bis chapter that the Na- 
tion selects as a vital point of attack. 


But to say that the truthof Mr. George's 
historical generalization is immateriatis 
not to allow the Nation's denial Mr 
CGeore’s statement is made upon the au- 
thority of such men as Sir Henry Maine 
and Emile de Layeleye, on the bonesty 
and skill of whose investigations we, who 
ave not historians, must be pardoned for 


relying until the Nation cites authorities | 


ov acquires even a better reputation than 
it has for historical research and accuracy 
of statement. The Nation does refer to 
Professor Wagner of Berlin, whom it 
revommmends because he ‘as called a so- 
ciaulist in many quarters,” though why 
that should be aspecial recommendation 
is not exactly plain, But Professor Wage 
ner fails to support the Nation's denial. 


THe does not say that private property in 


land did not spring from force and fraud, 
but only that it has proved necessary for 
the sake of the community as a whole, 
To have proved necessary is very differ- 
ent fronvhaving been adopted as necessary 3 
and that it has proved NECeSSary, if tliat is 
what Professor Wagner said) and meant 
to suy, Tinust be bold cnourh to deny, 
though Toam quite willing to concede 
that it has proved useful. It has’ given 
security to improvements whieh primi- 
tive forms of common ownership might 


raneces which under those forms could 
not have been gained. But this security 


to have maintained the yvovernments of 


vovernmental expenditure; at the ex- 
pense of great public debts which weigh 
down the industries of nations; at the ex- 
pense of incalculable waste of productive 
power through the cornering of land; at 
the expense of involuntary poverty and 
its brood of social evils. 
private ownership--secarity of tenure and 


wt fur less cost. It was only necessary to 
adapt the principle of common ownership 
to changed or changing conditions, It 
was oniy necessary to abandon the-com- 
mon use of land in consideration of its 
rent for common revenues. 

The Nation wholly fails to make its de- 
nial eood, if, indeed, if cannot be fairly 
said to abandon if when it says that dis- 


tribution of land under private ownership. 


is intmany cases the result of foree and 
fraud, but thé system itself is not. After 
that it is hardly necessary either to. re- 
fer to isterical authority or to reeall 
such commonly known facts as uppro- 
priation of tribal lauds by tribad chiefs, 


apportionments of new countries by the - 


cajolery and extermination of uncivilized 
peoples, or inclosare of commons as in 
Mnelend, and corrupt giffs to corpora- 
tions as in this country. To say that the 
system did not originate in force or fraud, 
while admitting that the titles did, 
means, if it means anything in connec. 
nection with the Nation’s argument, that 
private ownership was adopted as a reme 
edy for evils of common use, and that 
force and fraud were mere incidents, Bat 
force and fraud were not incidents, nor 
was the system adopted as a reform. It 
came out of aw perennial struggle between 
land grabbers and the people. | From 
chiefs whose tribal trusts, became private 
titles, to ferdal lords whose mere tenures 


have oecome absolute ownership, the syse- 


tem was built up by private encroach- 
ments upon common rights. The notion 
that it was made for the common good is 
an after thoucht, deriving plausibility 
from the fact that private possession, a 
mere incident of private ownership, bas 
proved 10 be more beneficial than) com- 


non use in promoting material advances 


ment, 
If private ownership was adopted as 
nexpedient for the conimnon good, why 


wis ib that only the powerful few bee 


cine Owners ? 


Not only does the Nation in’ this cone 
nection confuse the incidental with the =~ 
essential, by attributing to ownership 


not have viven, and secured niuvterial ad-— 


and these advances have been purchased 
at the price of more than enough income. 


the world on the highest plane of proper . 


The benefits of. 


improvements—could) have been eujoyed | 
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what is due to possession, but it deceives 
or is itself deceived as to the remedy Mr. 
George proposes. Clearly and distinctly 
this remedy is common ownership; and 
yet the Nation inexcusably assumes it to 
be common use, and makes compiuriscns 
not between common ownership and pri- 
rate ownership but between common use 
and private ownership. It is impossible 
to read “Progress and Poverty” with any 
care Without secing that not ouly the 
author does not propose comnmon use of 
valuable lund, but that he distinctly con- 
demins it. 


Though the Nation's article consists 
chiefly ip an attack upon Mr. George's re- 
ply to w minor objection, it states in addi- 
tion three grounds of opposition to the 
extreme singly tax idea: First, even if 
security for improvements could be real- 
ized under a system that took the whole 
of rent for public use, it is | not 
quite true that there would be as great 
an incentive to improve as when there is 
a substantial right of private property to 
the land itself; second, the proposed se- 
curity for improvements could not be 
made full or complete, in consequence of 
which any theoretical security for im- 
provements would be practically insecure; 
and, third, the destruction of land titles 
would be a menace to property in other 
forms, 


Why security for improvements would 
not be us great an incentive to improve 
as is owaership of the land, the Nation 
does not explain and nobody can pruess. 
The reverse is true. We must go car 
to find land held under ground lease 
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land—city lots, farms, and so on—there 
could be no oppression or marked fayorit- 
ism, for the values in a neighborhood are 
so nearly the same or have such a con- 
stant relation to each other, that fair ap- 
praisements are easily made and unfair 
appraisements could be easily detected, 
An increase of tax could not interfere 
with tenure, because there would be no 
increase of tax withoutan increase of rent 
out of which to pay it. But as to mines, 
docks, fisheries, quarries, oyster farms, 
and the like, the value of which is de- 
termined by peculiar conditions, taxation 
might not be the best way of appropria- 
ting rent. In stich cases, however, leases 
to the highest bidder at) reasonable inter- 
vals, on terms requiring a new lessee to 
buy the improvements of his predecessor, 
would meet the necessity aud justice of 
the case. | 


The Nation's third, and what it calls its 
“deeper difficulty,” must be quoted in 
full: **A sudden reversal of precedent, 
which takes away the security of property 
of one kind, reacts upon the security of 
property of every other kind. If people 
suddeniy destroy land titles in obedience 
to the theories of Henry George, why will 
they not abolish other titles in obedience 
to the theories of Proudhon’ If one form 
of property can be confiscated, the prac- 
tical guarantees for the safety of other 
forms of property are greatly weakened. 
The insecurity thus created is a destruc- 


‘tive force of tremendous moment.” 


This is a striking instance of the ab- 


surdity a misapplication of principle is 
capable of producing. 


I do not doubt 
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cating the idea of the sacredness of prop- | 
erty, demands the shifting of taxation | 
from what is justly private. property to 
whatis justly public property, and when 
it shall have done its perfect work the 
distinction in the public conscience 
between “thine” and ‘ours” will make 
clearer than ever the distinction between 
“thine™ and “mine.” 
Louris F. Post. 
ONE TAX ENOUGEL, 
(Second Article.) 

Several correspondents have kindly 
called attention to an ambiguity in the 
definition of economic rent given in our 
first article. That definition would only 
apply to cases in which the tenant pays 
all such taxes as are imposed upon the 
rulue of the land. That is the rule in 
Great Britain and wherever ground rents 
prevail, but it is net the rule as to house- 
tenants in this country generally. The 
true definition seems to be as follows: 

The economic rent of land consists of 
the clear net rent or profit of the landlord, 
plus all taxes levied directly upon the 
land, 

But, as economic rent is usually com- 
puted upon an estimate of the market 
value of the land in fee simple, and as 
this value is based, in its turn, upon the 
assumption that the land, if bought at 
this price, will pay a net rent, clear of 
taxes, equal to the ordinary rate of in- 
terest, the rule is better stated, for prac- 
tical purposes, in the following form: 

The economic rental value of land is 
equal to the ordinary rate of interest 
upon the market value of its perpetual 
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These, however, are net values, that is, 
they represent the net annual income 
derived from British land, after all taxes 
assessed upon the land, but collected 
from the tenant, have been deducted from 
the economic rent. 

The same valuable report shows what 
these taxes are, The tenant pays all the 
“inhabited house duty,” all local rates 
(except a part, in Treland), and, in) Wine 
land only, all the income tax on real es- 
tate, except on houses renting for less 
than £10 per annum, 

The net house duty amounted to £1,855,- 
000, 

The income tax collected through oceue 
piers in England, amounted to an aver- 
age rate of bd. on the pound, or 2 1-2 per 
cent on L144,189,000, or £3,604, 725, There 
is no reason for making any allowance 
for the small proportion of cases in which 
the landlord is himself the occupier; be- 
cause his land is assessed only at the rate 
at which he could let it to a tenant who 
would have to pay the tax. 

The land tax amounted to £1,045,000. 

The local rates amounted to £87,846,- 
000;.of Which, we will assume that £846,- 
000 was paid by landlords of very small 
tenements in Ireland, who are made 
directly responsible for rates. This will 
leave, as puid by tenants, about £57,000,- 
000. Tithes, said to amount to £4,054,000, 
are left out of account; because, while- 
they are generally paid by the tenant, 
they must be added to the taxes, if reck- 
oned at all; and so they would be added 
to both sides of the uccount. I have, 
moreover, no official information as to 
their amount or the mode in which they 


that the destruction of title to property 
in any of its forms would be a menace to 
the right of property in all forms; and 
perhaps it is immaterial whether the 
property, title to which is destroyed, be 
something that is justly the subject of 


title, plus all taves levied directly upon 
the land. 

The rule, in this form, is one of univer- 
sal application. 

Another correspondent calls attention 


are collected. 

We are now prepared to calculate the 
amount to be added to the net rent of 
land, on these various accounts, in order 
to determine the economic rent. The 









which is not: improved, in process of im- 
provement, or about to be improved; but 
we need not go far to find plenty of land 
held under private ownership, which is 
neither improved, nor in process of im- 


provement, nor likely to be improved for 
alony time to come. More than that, 
we shall find very little land held on 
ground lease that is not improved to the 
best advantage; but the greater part of 
land held under private ownership is not 
improved to the bestadvantage. Whether 
instances be looked for on Broadway or 
in the suburbs, in agricultural regions or 
in mining districts, the fact is every- 
where the same, that land held on ground 
lease is well improved, while a great pro- 
portion of land held under private owner- 
ship is relatively unimproved, The reason 
is on the surface. Lessees must make 
their profits out of improvements; there- 
fore they improve. But owners may make 
profits out of the growth of population 
without improving; therefore, though 
more profit may be some incentive, they 
certainly have not the incentive of the 
man whose only hope of profit is in his 
improvements, As the ground lessee who 
pays his rent to one fellow citizen has 
every incentive to improve and none to 
let the Jand lie idle, so would he have if 
he paid his rent to all his fellow citizens, 
Whether as rent or as Jand value tax. His 
incentive would be even greater, for now 
he improves under penalty of taxation— 
the better the improvement the higher 
the tax. 


But, urges the Nution, the security for 
improvements could not be made full or 
complete. Perhaps not, if 100 per cent of 
the rent were taken for public use. But 
Mr. George has too much sense to suppose 
mathematical exactness possible, and the 
editor of the Nation ought to have too 
much sense to suppose it important, Mr, 
George no where proposes to take an 
exact 100 per cent of rent, but in 
chapter 2 of book 8 he does propose 
to leave to the nominal land owners 
something “more than is necessary to 
induce them to collect the public reve- 
nues.” That is to say, referring to the 
Nation’s objection, it is conceded that 
exactness is impossible, and Jest in aime. 
ing at exactness we overstep the limuts of 
rentand trench upon private property, 
we give the owner the benefit of a doubt 
by leaving him enough rent to make it 
quite sure that he pays no tax on his 
improvements, The supposed insecurity 
of tenure is purely imaginary. Every 
one’s tenure would be secure so long as 
he paid his land tax, As to ordinary 





















garded. 
property questioned, but the right of 
property assailed—two entirely diferent 
things. 
suddenly abolished, and the abolishment 
had been accomplished, not as an. act 
of justice 


ened. 










private ownership, provided it be so re- 
In such cuses itis nota right of 


For example, if slavery had been 


but in full recognition of 
property rights in men, the act right 
have proved a destructive force, and 
the guarantees for the safety of other 
forms of property might have been weak- 
But Henry George does not pro- 
pose such a destruction of land titles. If 
it were done it would, as he says, ‘‘sitisly 
the law of justice” and meet all economic 
requirements. But he does not propose 
that it shall be done until it is done for 
the purpose of satisfying the law of jus- 
tice; and to say that anything done to 
satisfy the law of justice, and which is 
really in accord with the Jaw of justice, 
weakens the safety of any just property 
right, or is a destructive force, or assails 
justice in any of her relations, is absurd. 
That the destruction of land titles would 
really satisfy the law of justice is proved 
in “Progress and Poverty” by argu- 


ments that have never yet been 
answered though often replied to; and 
that Mr. George aims to have 


the people destroy them, not as an arbi- 
trary act of power, but as an act of jus- 
tice, is evident from all he has written, 
The abolition of slavery took away se- 
curity for property of one kind, but it did 
not weaken the guarantees for the safety 
of property of other kinds nor create a 
destructive force, If it be said) that it 
was a war meusure, the reply is that this 
is true of the emancipation proclamation, 
but not ofabolition in Maryland, Delaware 
the District of Columbia, and localities ex- 
cepted from the proclamation, The fail- 
ure of the abolition of slavery to react 
upon other forms of property must have 
been due, therefore, either to the fact 
that the principle to which the Nation 
appeals is unsound, or that the principle 
did not work correctly in the only case of 
magnitude in recent times, or that slavery 
was abolished not as an assault upon 
property rights but as a measure of jus- 
tice, It was probably due to the fact that 
it was abolished as a@ measure of justice 
and in the interest of property rights, 
So with the private ownership of 


land, The single tax doctrine, iacul- 


to our British statistics, pointing out 
some discrepancies between the figures 
which we gave and certain official re- 
turns. We were using, as far as_possi- 
ble, the figures of opponents of tiie single 
tax, without correction. These figures 
were erroneous; and so were some of 
those which we took from other sources. 
We will now proceed to state the correct 
figures, as well as they can he ascer- 
tained. Unfortunately, accuracy is im- 
possible; but all errors are unfavorable to 
our side of the question; so that; if they 
could be corrected, the case forthe single 
tax would be much stronger. 

First, as to the revenue now required 
by the national and local governments of 
(rreat Britain and Ireland, The national 
expenses in 1885 were about £89,000,000 
sterling; but these included all postal, tel- 
egraph and similar expenses; which paid 
fur themselves and produced a_ profit. 
The amount required to be raised by taxa- 
tion was only £73,009,000. So the re- 
ceipts of the local authorities are stated 
at £67,344,000, but the real local ta.ces 
amounted to only £44,452,000. The total 
real taxes of Britain and JTreland, there- 
fore, amounted in 1885 to less than £118)- 
500,000 (Statesman’s Year Book, 1888, p. 
256). 

Next, let us see what is the annual 
value of Britain and Irish land. We will 
take our statistics from the best possible 
authority, the twenty-eighth report of 
the commissioners of inland revenue. 
This report gives the following figures, 
except that we give round numbers, 
counting everything above £500 as £1,000, 
and everything below £500 as nothing. 
This makes statistics much easier to un- 
derstand; and the results are practically 
quite as correct as if the usual intermin- 
able detail of figures were given. 

For the suke of brevity, values in Kng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland will be called 
“British”? values, although this is not 
strictly correct, 

British Pure Land Values, UsS4, 


Liarnds, returned as SUCH ccceccse cere conse eee SOK 2 00 
Minors, thes, Hes, O1C  crescceceeereeeetees 8]U,U00 
Fi bing aud shooting rishts,.cccscpeeceereeees 572, UK) 
MGErkeh WUC CONS ccc cece ener eee e een ereneeres 607,000 


£6747 1, 
British Mived Land Values, 1884. 
Houses aul lol Boverserevpesoessnes £137 ,030,0U0 
Cauals, water Works, nives, gas, 





PO OURS Gor Fone ie cee Se = hereon 22,38] 000 
Rall waynypecccceccrccrseeepereres — SH,U5U,000 
alas 

$153,451, (4K 


Qie-half of these values, WS HiNdpeseseeeeeee ML S41,G00 
Total land VIIMCSreepeneseorerseenesreeesne $158,715, 000 
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whole of the land tax, half the house 
duty, and the same proportion of income 
tax and local rates as the value of land 
has already been shown to bear to the 
value of all real estate (that is, 158 parts 
in 250, say 63 per cent), are direct taxes 
upon the land. Whatever is paid by 
tenants, therefore, must be apportioned 
between land and improvements, upon 
this busis. 

British Land Saves, deducted in estimate of 





Rent. 

Proportion 

, (iross Dedueted 

House quay. ..... ales ee ane £1,054,000 50 poe, £927, 500 
INCOME CAN, cee eee ee eee BUU,00) 63 p.c. 2,254,000 
Leth CS cies wae tales eas 1,015,000 0 all Web, G0 - 
Lota Palesveccccccceceereees 87,000,000 63 pre, 93,310,000 
TOU sas iu csaeeeesaas £48 ,500,000 $27 30,574) 


If these figures are correct (and great 
pains have been taken to make them so) 
it would seem that the annua) rental 
ralue of British land is as follows: 

Net rental value... cceces eens Os He 


Direet taxes to be adiled £70) OF) 


$215,205 ,000 or S008,596 04000 


Gross rental value. ........ 6. 
Present taxes, national and 
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Surplus left to land owners 
under the single lax... ..ee. £67,705 000 or §328,601,00 


Teonfess that this result startled me, 
and seemed at first incredible. But 
while Linvite criticism, and do not pre- 
sent this statement as final, I can at pres- 
ent see no miscalculation in it, except 
one. The “lands,” returned ia the assess- 
ment for income tax, are mostly iim- 
proved lands, though not including resi- 
dences or stores of any kind, Under tl] 2 
single tax system, these lands could Lt: 
assessed only at their value, irrespective 
of improvements. This deduction would, 
it may be presumed, reduce the value of 
cultivated lands by about one-third, 
The utmost allowunce which could be 
miade on this ground, however, would be 
£20,000,000 on the net rents and about 
one-eighth of the proportion of income 
tax and local rates charged in the above 
table, or €3,200,000, making £23, 200,000 in 
wll, On the other hand, overwhelming 
proofs have been furnished, in) many ir- 
vestigations of the subject, that the in- 
come tax assessment grossly underes:i- 
mates the value of both land and houses, 
Unoccupied real estate is not assessed at 
all; and the costly mansions and private 
parks and = pleasure vrounds of — the 
wealthy classes are assessed at ridict. 
lously low rates, It is impossible to tell 
precisely what should be added upon 
these grounds; but it is also inipossible to 
justify an estimate of less than £20,000,- 
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000 upon the facts, so far as they appear, 
The one error, therefore, corrects the 
other. There is nv good reason to doubt 
that the rent of the bare land of Great 
Britain and Ireland is sufficient to defray 
all the expenses of povernment, while 
leaving the land owners in possession of 
a net rent of £60,000,000 to £70,000,000 
per annum, 

Having examined into the etfect of the 
single tax in Boston and in Great Britain, 
it may be interesting to test the question 
by reference to the statistics of Connecti- 
-eut, which will be taken mainly from the 
report of special commissioners to the 
legislature in 1887, supplemented by refer- 
ence to the census of 1880, where this re- 
port does not give the necessary informa- 
tion. 

From these authorities it appears that, 
at the latest dates concerning which in- 
formation is accessible, farming lands 
were assessed at about $60,000,000, and 
town lands at $191,000,000, all improve- 
ments included, while the value of rail- 
roads lying within the state was assessed 
at the current market price, at over S62,- 
000,000. The report of the tax conmmis- 

‘sioners shows conclusively that real 
estate, both in town and country, was 
immensely undervalued, and that, at the 
very lowest, fifty per cent ought to be 
added to the assessment in order to ap- 
proximate the actual market value of 
this property. 

Adding fifty per cent to town and farm 
values, and taking railroads at their 
assessed valttution, we arrive at the fol- 
lowing valuation of real estate in Con- 
necticut: 





Farm vilueg...ccceeeees seeseeeressecteateceeses $90,000,000 
TOW Vilues..ciececeees cewasahieiuseneweus odes 236,000,000 
Rahroal VAlUGS. ccc e cece eee eee ee eeneeeeeennns 62,005,000 
ote $438,000,000 

This valuation is unquestionably far 


too low, and $500,000,000 would probably 
be none too much. It is not necessary, 
however, to make any speculative cor- 
rections; but the above very moderate 
figures may be accepted as the basis of 
calculation. One-half of this amount, or 
$219,000,000, will be an extremely and 
unreasonably low estimate of the market 
value of bare land in Connecticut. 

The amount of taxation in Connecticut 
for state and local purposes, according to 
the latest accessible returns, was 36,600,000 
per annum; and the average rate of local 

.taxation for the whole state was some- 
“what over 17, per cent. The bare land of 
Connecticut, exclusive of railroads, is 
now «assessed at about $156,000,000, on 
which amount there is a present taxation 
at the average rate of 17, percent, Rail- 
road lands are now practically assessed 
at about $30,000,000, on which there is a 
tax of exactly one percent. Connecticut's 
proportion of the federal taxes, if they 
were levied directly, would be about 
$4,000,090. 

It may be taken as certain that Con- 
necticut land is worth to its owners a net 
rent of at least five per cent per annum 
upon its market value, clear of all taxes, 
because that is the lowest rate at which 


money can be borrowed on ordinary 
mortguge loans in Connecticut. As in 
other cases, the taxes which are now 


levied upon the bare land must be added 
to the present net rent of five per cent 
upon the market value, in order to as- 
certain the gross rent which furnishes 
the true basis for taxation. 

The result of a calculation, made upon 
the basis of the foregoing figures, is as 
follows: 

True land valves O219,00,000 bear 


dug net rentors per eeot...., eee  BIO,08 J,0u0 
Present hind tax ot assessment of 


S156,000 OM aL TTS percents... 99% 000 
Ditton catlrowud hauds S800) ated 
DEV COUT reenter veeeseeeervene wrsees ’ BO, TG 
- eoorahenne eceeracs 
True prog rent af Connecticut... SLL 


Pre@ent BrOns CANES secre creas 10,000,000 
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Surplus remaining to land owners, 
after paving allexinting tuxeg.... $3,575, QU 


But this does not represent. the whole 
surplus which would really remain to 
Jand owners under the single tax, if 
limited to the actual needs of povern- 
ment, For the federal povernment now 
rollects an enormous revenue, which is 
itterly unnecessary for any legitimate 
purposes, If divect taxation were 
_ adopted this unnecessary taxution would 
instantly cease, and the proporiion of 
federal taxes falling upon Connecticut 


a EE 
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would be reduced about 





$1,000,000 per 
This would increase the surplus 
of economic rent over taxation to $4575,- 


000, showing that a trifle over two-thirds 
of the rent would cover all the cost of! 
government, nutional and local. 


Even yet we have not stated the case 
fully in favor of the single tax. Every 
owner of land owns also a larve amount 


of buildings and personal property, Theo. | 


retically, in Connecticut, these are taxed 
at precisely the same rate us his land; 
but we have seen that, in Bosten, build- 
ings are assessed at seventy percent of 
the land upon which they are placed, 
Buildings necessarily belong to land own- 
ers exclusively; and all the benefits ac- 
cruing from the exemption of buildings 
from taxation will accrue to land owners 
only, in the first instance. It is true 
that they shift these taxes, for the most 
part, over to their tenants, if they have 
any; but where, as in Connecticut, is very 
largely the case, the land owner is: him- 
self the occupier, he must bear the bur- 
den of these taxes, We have seen fur- 
ther that, in Boston, personal property is 
assessed at sixty per cent of the land val- 
ues. Lund owners own at least their 
full share of personal property. The abo- 
lition of taxes on all improvements and 
personal property would, therefore, re- 
lieve a large majority of land owners (in 
number, of course, not in value) from a 
ereater burden than would fall upon them 
by reason of their ownership of Jand, 

Add to this their relief from all indirect 
taxation, under tariffs, excise Jaws, ete., 
and the land owning class in Connecticut 
would really not fare badly under the 
single tax. 

All these calculations have been made 
without any preconceived theory as to the 
proportion which taxation would probably 
bear to rent, and without any anticipation 
that in places so widely separated and so 
unlike in their social conditions, as Bos- 
ton, Connecticut and Great Britain, there 
would be any similarity in results. Yet 
there is avery remarkable approach to 
uniformity in them. Including railway 
values in each, as has been done, in the 
final estimates, the results are as follows: 

Gross Rent, 


Taxes, Pereentige. 


Boston... ccc. B00, G00 $16,000,000 16.2.5 
Connecticut.c..... 14,175.000 9,600,000 67 +d 
Great Britaio..... 903,008,000 675,000,000 2-3 


Everything seerns to point to the con- 
clusion that the cost of government is 
less than two-thirds of ground rent. 

THOMAS Ci, SHBEARMAN, 


WELCOMED BY THE RADICAL CLUB. 


Promineut Leaders of the English Slovee 
ment Give a Dinner to Henry George. 

Loxpon, Mareh 22.—On Saturday night 
last the members of the Radical club enter 
tained Mr. Henry George at dinner at the 
Covent Garden hotel, to celebrate his ar- 
rival in this country on ow lecturing tour 
through EKagland, Wales and Scotland. The 
company numbered about one hundred and 
fifty. Dr. Gutteridge, the president of the 
club, presided, and the quest of the evening 
sat at his right hand. Among those sup- 
porting them were Dr. Clark, M. P. (Caith- 
uessshire); Mr. W. Ro Cremer, M. BP. (Shore- 
ditch); Mr. W. M. Thompson (liberal eandi- 
date for Deptford): Mr BT. 1. Thompson 
(liberal candidate for Stepney); Mro R. Stap- 
ley (liberal candidate for Brixton); the Hon, 
Dadabhai Naoroji; Mr. R. B. Kimball (New 
York); Professor ‘lL. H, MeChesney (Chicago); 
the Rev, Stewart Headlam (editor of the 
Church Reformer); Mr. Croxden Powell 
(editor of the Liberal and Radical); Dr. 
Pankhurst of Manchester, Professor Rhys 
Davids, Dillon Lewis, S.oM. Burroughs, R. 
Wherry Auderson, W. Mitehell, We T. Ray- 
mond, R. Eve, H. Williams, Stewart Wallice 
and many prominent members of the radical 
clubs of Brixton, Lewisham, Finsbury and 
other metropolitan divisions, 

Nhe Radical club bas been in’ existence 
ubout a year, and its members are principally 
composed of the more ugeressive and 
younger members of the National liberal 
club. Jon its political work it stands about 
half way between the National liberal and 
the Eighty clubs, and its intention is to de- 
vote its exertions principally tothe further- 
unee of advanced views both in municipal 
and political affairs in London, 

The dinner was capitally served and upon 
the removal of the cloth the chairmiun pro- 
posed “The Queen und the President of the 
United Stutes.” He referred in his remarks 
to the vreat vietory the liberals bad grained 
on the previous day aba bye election at Wen- 
nington. Lf, he remarked, the radicals’ faces 
were long on that day there was no longer 
any cause for that clongation. The victory 
at Kennington was a happy augury for the 
hew campaign of the great apostie of the 





land whom they were presept to welcome, 

They were met to receive one whose name 
. Was known in both hemispheres anid respected 
| and honored in both countries, Since he was 
oan Atmericnun he was just as muchone of them 
as though be was one of their fellow eountry- 
i men, for they were all one in origin, in hin- 
guage and in destiny. The toast was cordially 
responded to, 

Mr. Auderson, political secretary of the 
club, announced that letters expressing re- 
egret for inability to attend had been received 
| from mituy persous, among whom were Mr, 
| Couyboaure, M.P., Mr. Hunter, M.P., Mr. Wy 
; Suunders and the Rev. Stopford Brooke. 

The health of Mr. Teury Georze was pro- 
posed by Dr. Clark, who, in doing so, said 
their guest Was propagating an old doetrine 
that had been almost forgotten—that was 
Locke's theory of the basis of preperty whieh 
gave them a realtheory for property against 
Which the waves of some forms of socialism 
would beat in vain. Henry George was, he 
continued, one of the most power’ ul conserv. 
ative forees of the Anglo-Saxon race, for 


his douetrivne was that whatever a human 
being could produce, that human being 


had aright to enjoy. So far from being a 
teacher of the gospel of theft, as he had 
been represented, their guest was aw teacher 
who would prevent theft. They all knew 
him as a deep thinker, an eloquent speaker 
aud a brilliant writer. To re-establish the 
theory of John Locke in the minds of men 
Wis his mission, andin that capacity he had 
been well called the Prophet of San Fran- 
cisco. Hewasa prophet who would) bring 
clad tidings to all the earth, 

Ono rising to respond, Mr. Cleorge was re- 
ceived with reund upon round of cheering, 
After thanking them forthe greeting, he said: 

“T thank iny frend Dro Clark for calling me 
a conservative. Tam in eonuservative because 
Tama radical There are no more dangerous 
peeple at the present time than those who 
meddle with social questions without having 
the. courage to goto the root. Pam gludto be 
sreeted here by this chub, and Dam elad of 
its existence. [think you have done wisely 
und well in starting it. The tail has lone 
been wagging the dog in this country, as on 
the other side of the Atlantie, and it is time 
now that the dog should do something to wage 
the tail. (Laughter, and ‘Hear, hear’) TD be- 
lieve that the concentration of radieal effort 
will do much to bring forward clear principles 
in vour polities, and by dejng much in your 
polities will do much in ours, for the countries 
are closely anited in bloc, in tradition, ane 
literature,aud weare one in thought, (Cheers. ) 
Weare looking to you now for aw great step 
to the front, and it: will not be long before 
the response will come from our side of 
the Atlantic. Rirdicalism, the going to the 
root of things, gives, to my mind, the only 
couservative aud the only peaceful solution 
of the great questions that are now pressing 
upon our civilization. As Tolstoi his said, 
,»We have many men who are willing to do 
panything possible to help the working classes, 
to relieve the poor, and to raise up the down- 
trodden, except petting off them backs. 
(Laughter.) What to-day radicalism ought 
to mennu--and T think will soon fully meun—is 
that the inen who have so long been quietly 
sitting upon the shoulders of their fellows 
shall be asked to step down.” 

Dr. Pankburst of Manchester proposed 
“Success to the Henry George campaign” ina 
speech in which he dwelt upon the neeessity 
that the radicals should push oon the liberal 
lenders, This was responded to by Mr. iS. M. 
Burroughs, who eulogized the single tax us 
the great und peaceful remedy for social 
difligulties, and also by Mr D. liewis, one of 
the Campaten committee, who in doing su 
stunmiarized the theory of the single tax, the 
faux on the value of bare i which would, 
he said, let loose millions ot acres for culti- 
vation and building, and would resuscitate 
indastries and solve the question of the un- 
employed. “The Visitors”? were proposed by 
Mr. BR. Eve, and Messrs. Bo OL, Thompson, 
Stewart Wallice aud HH. Williams responded, 
aud mude speeches which showed them in 
accord with the principles of the wuest of the 
evening, RADICAL, 


dlarrying Aloug in Bogiaud, 


Lonpoxn.—The Star, Christian Cominon- 
wealth and other papers are strongly advo- 
cuting the tax on land values, All the lead- 
ing liberals are now comlnitted to it, and 
wlso anany tories. The Standard, a tory 
pauper, and seven-eishths of tbe county coup 
cil udvocute it, and it is culy a question of 
time when the idew will be acted upon, and 
Kneland, free from the repressive intluence 
of ubjust taxation, will enter upon an epoch 
of prosperity suchas has hardly been dreamed 
of by the most sanguine reformers. 

S.E BURKOUGHUS, 


Protecting Americno Ludustries, 
New York Tritune, Maret 3s, 

Notices were issued at the Clark Thread 
works yesterday of a reduction in the waves 
of the spaaners from $08 per 100) pounds to 
S140, & difference of about 1 per cent. 

Ausiaus for Each Other's Wellare, 
Christian Cotman wealth, 

ScENE.=- Distribution ef prizes at National 
sehorl an Enehind. Sav Offley Stack oppe-- 
There, tiny lad, isthe prize you have won so 
well) aud—er~and wis carnuest Wish—ereeis 
that vou nay vo on—er—and become a hard 
working man and—er—an upright and honest 
member of society, Tommy—Thanky, — sir, 
an’ | wishes the same to you, sir! 
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WHAT THE NEWSPAPERS SAY. 


“The effeet of Jevying all taxation upon 
Innd values wonld be that no man gould al- 
ford to hold more land than he could use, 
and it would eeuse to be profitable to hold) it 
merely for purposes of speculation, and every- 
body would have a better chanee Co ucquire 
enough land for his own uses.--([San Franciseo 
Stir, 

Many persons, not paying particular atten: 
tion to the matter, are under the impression 
that the single tax movement, led by Henry 
George and his disciples, has quietly sub- 
sided, no more to disturb the even tenor of 
or way. This is by no neeans the case— 
(Binghamton Leader, 





The more Henry George's theory of levy- 
ing alltaxes upon ground) values is) under- 
stood, the more attention it is attracting. 
The day is coming in this country when the 
holding of vast tracts of land for speculative 
purposes will have to be regulated, und per- 
haps the proper way to met at itis to levy all 
taxes Upon land values.—({Kalamuazoo, Mich., 
Gazette. 


Inthe carly days of the republic strikes 
were unknown. Why are they so common 
now? Simply beeause of the competition of 
laborers for employment; and this competi- 
tion is the neeessary result of laud monopoly, 
—(San Francisco Star. 

The single tux ideas of Henry George are 
fast taking firm hold in the minds of those 
who live and toil in Fnegland, Ireland and 
Scotland.—[Milwaukee Review. 


Fatlare of the Fall River Strike. 


The fate of the Fall River weavers sug- 
eests that it is as foolish to puto your trust in 
politicians as in princes. Some time workmen 
will learn thata tax avowedly imposed to en- 
able capitalists to reap big profits in spite of 
high wages, does not tend to imerease wares, 
Ib was certainty not intended to increase 
them.—[Farle Pass, Texas, Qtide. 

The millowners at Pall River have “starved 
ou” the strike of their ill-pauid) operatives. 
So sccure were they in their position bebind 
the bulwark of the tari? made for their bene- 
fit, that the price of their stock searcely wav- 
ered from ons high premium, and their fat 
dividends will show no shrinkage. The oper- 
atives will now vo back to producing fifty per 
cent more cloth than the Hoctish workmen at 
ne better pay. And they will begin to think 
where the “protection” comes in.--{[New York 
World. 


Behold the dividends which these Fall 
River employes have earued for these rich 
corporations this very last year: American, 
eels pereents Border City, Ey Fall River, 12; 
Flint, 10; Giranite, 22; Sagamore, 1; Bourne, 
It: Seaconnet, big; Wampanoag, Pilg: Troy, 
20; Union, 40.—{Portland, Me., Mastern Ar- 


rus. 


The cotton weavers of Fall River took the 
corporations at their word, and asked for a 
restoration of the wages of ISS4d, which they 
were then told imtust be reduced because au 
democratic administration was coming into 
power, and they have been refused, although 
during the past four veors their employers 
nade greater profits than ever before. They 
should have asked for the increase of pay 
before the presidential election.—[ Paterson 
Guardian, ‘ 


Pretty Coot to Come From ia Champton of 
Protection to the American Workingman, 
New York Tribune, 

The strike in Fall River bas collapsed after 
lasting atriffe over a fortnight. ft was be- 
gun with the purpose of forcing: an advance 
of Waces, and some six thousand weavers 
joined init, practically closing all the mills in 
the city. The employers refused to yield, 
chiiming that they could not afford to raise 
waces. The workmen, having used up all 
ther surplus funds, bave been forced to go to 
work again after throwing away more thau 
halfaomontivs earnings, Bat ib is) far wiser 
for them to eive up aw hopeless struggle wow 
than six months henee. 


lt in tobe Hoped They Will Not Forget. 
Paterson Guardian. 


‘Wares imust come down,” is the head 
line under which a Pittsburg republican or- 
win announces the reduction ot their em- 
ploves pay by these great Pennsylvania iron 
companies, That is not exactly the treat 
promised to workinginen when they were 
usked tu vote for Harrison and Morton fast 
fall, but they are expected to forget this lit- 
tle discrepuncy before the next election, 


More Protection, 
Biuflado News, 

A peneral shut down of the Monongahela 
mines is feared, and itis threatened that un- 
Jess the miners auceept a reduction all the 
works Will be closed, and 5,000 miners will be 
thrown out of work. 


The idea in Spreading EKverywhere, 
Hinwheomton Leader, 


Mr. George is now in England, where he 
niehtlv addresses large meetings of eaver 
listeners, among who, it appears, is a fair 
representation of prominent persons, Clergy- 
men especially seen to have become inter- 
ested, muny of them cordially granting him 
the use of their pulpits on Sundays as well as 
upon other davsof the week, Many believers 
ure of the opinion that England is more ripe 
thins this country for an acceptance of the 
land value tax theory, Whether that be so 
ar not, aud whether we like at oor not, it ean 
not be denied that the idea is spreading here 
as there. [ts Hal aeceptanuee or rejection 
ought to depend, aud doubtiess wall depend, 
Upan its merits or demerits, and these must 
eome Loo be reenenized throunrh candid aud 
thorough examimation and discussion, which 
jts advocates demand, and which those who 
believe its fallacies glaring and easily proven 
should have no need to fear, 
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IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
The Work That Has Been Done There in 
Beboiforthe Single Pix, 

The first annual report of the Sydoey branch 
of the Land naturalization league of New 
South Wales, Australia, issued six weeks ago, 
gives a brief account of the progress of the 
movement in that colony since its first begin- 
nings. Itsays that five years after the ap- 
pearance of “Progress and Poverty” in 
America it was republished: in Sydney inthe 
columns ef the Daily Pelegraph, but it) was 
nob until February, (S87, that the first) land 
nationalization league in the colony was e¢s- 
tablished at Forbes. The president was 
Frank Cotton, and the platform which he 
drew up stated the principal object to be “to 
abolish all existing methods of raising rev- 
enue, and to substitute a single tax on. land 
values alone.” This the term “single tux” 
was current in Australian ato an early day, 
By the end of the year [S87 there were seven 
leagues, with a@ total membership of 1,000, 
backed by twenty-live newspupers devoted 
to the cause. In January, [Sss, a branch wis 
formed atthe metropolis, Svdney. Mr. Trail, 
a brilliant writerof the Bulletin, a well-known 
and very prosperous iNustrated weekly pa- 
per, was made president, E,W. Foxall and 


J. A. Dobbie, viee presidents, and W. H. Wal-- 


don, seeretury. ‘The most cuergetic member 
of the braneh,” says the report, “was un- 
doubtedly E. W. Poxall, who devoted a fort- 
night's holiday to lecturing through the coun- 
try on behalf of Jand natioualization, giving 
the league a tremendous itnpetus in the dif- 
ferent centers through whieh he passed.” 
Some mouths after this, arrangements were 
made with Jobn Farrell, editor of the Lithgow 
Lind Nationalizer, as a result of which he 
will shortly be the editor of a paper in Syd- 
ney, where an organ is very much needed, 

A paid sceretary was hired near the close 
of last year, and through his efforts and 
thoseot the diferent members a hot discus- 
sion iu the newspapers of Sydnev has been 
earried on, About this time two well known 
free trade members of parliament, B. R, 
Wise and ©. L. Garland, came out squarely 
for the land tax, Mr. Gariand being made 
president of the Sydney league. This hast- 
ened the inevituble conflict between the sin- 
ele tax free traders and the land nationaliza- 
tion protectionists. Frank Cotton, the lect- 
urer to the leugues, challenged a leading 
protectionist toa public debate, but at the 
last moment Mr. Cotton himself was unable 
to appear, and Mr. Foxall on two days’ no- 
tice luok the free trade side. In the mean- 
time the protectionists. in) parliament had 
come out squarely against the land tax. Nev- 
ertheless, the laud nationalization movement 
was so strong that the “Protection and politi- 
cal reform fteague” made a bold bid for their 
co-operation, and passed a resolution to the 
effect that “this league refuses to aid any 
public discussion which tends to interfere 
with protectionists being also land nativnul- 
izationists.” This created a great deal of 
amusement, as it was well known that the 
leaders of the protection party deridec the 
idea of Jand nationalization. The organ of 
the protectionists, the Australian Star, which 
at first hud been friendly to the land tax 
men, at last found itself compelled to change 
front, and began to deliberately attack and 
misrepresent their principles. Thus in Aus. 
tralin as in America the opponents of free- 
dom are being drawn upon one side and the 
advocates of freedom ou the other. Protec- 
tion and the single tux contradict each other 
there as here. 

At the close of the year a circular was sent 
out asking the opinion of the vighteen leagues 
in the colony as to the advisability of chang- 
ing the name from “land nationalization” to 
“single tax,” and the holding of a conference 
and the affliation of all the leagues with a 
central couneil. A the replies so fur have 
fuvored these three propositions. ‘The disso- 
lution of parliament that occurred in the be- 
ginning of the year gave several single tax 
men the opportunity of contesting the seats 
in various locahties. The result of the elec- 
tion is given in’ the Jetter from Perey KR. 
Meggy, secretary of the Syduey land national- 
ization league, Which appears in this issue of 
THE STANDARD. 

The prospects for the future, the report says 
in closing, are brighter than ever before. 


About the Recent Election. 


Sypvey, Feb. 18.—We have just concluded 
wmost exciting cleetion in this colony ona 
distinct fiscal issue. The result us declared 
this morning is that the free traders—or 
rather the revenue tariftites—have been re- 
turned with a majority of five out-of a total 
of 13%, This is the very best thing that could 
possibly have happened, since in order to 
carry on the government the free traders 
will have to come right over to us, and adve- 
ente complete as opposed to partial free 
trade. Several members have been returned 
to the new parliament who are known to be 
iu favor of the single tux, although the land 
nationalization candidute—Trank Cotton— 
was beaten, as also was a member of our 
committee who ran for Wellombi, after leav- 
ing the glebe, while a secoud member of the 
committee, finding the case hopeless at 
Albury, retired, The ehunees are that the 
protectionists, who managed by a uke to 
get hold cf the reins of government for 4 
few weeks, will be ousted as soon as parlia- 
went mect, and that the policy of obstruction 
which they are sure to initiate will necessitate 
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another dissolution. 
_people are beginning to be educated on this 
vreat question, anintense interest is felt in 
it, and letters onthe subject in the various 
papers are eagerly read. Jtisa rather sig- 
nificant fact that while there Was a prepond- 


-erauce of 100,000 votep in favor of free trade 


in your eaimpaign, there has been a prepond- 
erance here of two-thirds in faver of the 
sume—viz: 140,000 as against 70,000—counting 
the votes east for members actually returned, 
so that the vietory was really far greater 
than appears to be the case. 

One of the long promised measures which 
tmnust soon be broucht forward by whichever 
party comes ultimately into power—and that 
will not be the party for restricting trade—is 
the local government bill. We are the only 
eolony that has ne such bill Hitherto muni- 
cipal rates have been collected, as every- 
Where else, on land and various forms of 
Wealth, especially on various forins of wealth. 
We will agitate, have already agitated, for 
the insertion of a clause placing taxation on 
land and various forms of wealth—especially 
land! There is a strong feeling already 
throughout the country in favor of such a 
change, 

ITimay tell you that Henry George is beld in 
the greatest reverence aud affection through- 
out these colonies. It is surprising to learn 
how deep and widespread the feeling is. His 
books are eagerly read, and hisideas are per- 
meating the whole land, Right out in the 
bush, in the byways of civilization, remote 
from the haunts of mau, where the squatter 
Wages ceaseless War against rabbits, beat 
and draught—even there may frequently be 
heard discussed the theories of Henry George. 

PERCY R. MEGGy, 
Sec. Syduey Land Nationalization League. 

(As bas been learned by cable and stated in 
THE STANDARD, the protectionist goverument 
has been succeeded by a free trade guvern- 
ment, as the correspondent predicted, with 
Sir Henry Parkes atits head. No news has 
been received of a dissolutiou.—Ep. STAND- 
ARD. 








Greeting From the Antipodes, 

PARKES, N. 5. W., Jan. 31.—We, the single 
tax men of this part of New South Wales, 
greet all of our brethren of America who are 
doing such wonderful work in’ the cause 
of humanity. We watch with intense in- 
terest your victories. We here in Australia 
are growing in strength every day in the 
cuuse of right against vested wrong. Que 
thing is wanted to start us along to greater 
victories and that is Henry George’s presence 
among us, Which we of Australia crave for. 
JoHN Dopp. 





A Straw That Shows the Wind in New 
South Wales. 
Lithgow, New South Wales, Mercury, 

John Farrell, who has been editing the 
Nationalizer here for the past eighteen 
mouths, left Lithgow on last Saturday. Mr. 
Farrell has gone to Sydney, where he will 
tuke eburge of the new organ of the single 
tux movement. The paper is certain to be 
one of the best journalistic productiousin New 
South Wales, as it will have a host of able 
contributors from all the colonies besides its 
vifted editor, who is bimself equal to a liter- 
ury host. As a writer Mr. Farrell bas few 
superiors in Australia, and we wish him and 
the cause he so brilliantly champions every 
success, The future belongs to the sincle tax 
party, Which is to-day, though numerically 
weak, intellectually stronger than any other 
political organization. The truths taught by 
this party are rapidly dawning on the minds 
of the most intelligent Australians, and ipa 
very short time there will be such an uprising 
as Will ustonish the political tossils who 
preach the old party platitudes, aud tell 
workinginen that their grievances can be 
removed by a littie tariff tinkering. 


THE UNIONS IN ADVANCE OF THE STATE 





The Nebraska Senate Votes Down the An- 
stratiuan Ballot Bill and the Omaha 
Typographical Union Demonstrates the 
Success of the Method. 

OMAHA, Neb.—The Australian ballot bill 
has finally been defeated in the senate by a 
vole of 19 to 12. Notwithstanding this unfor- 
tunate result, we are very well satisfied with 
our fight. The agitation was not begun until 
after election, was confined to Omaha, and 
was pushed solely by a few single tax men 
who had very little money to spend. No pe- 
titions were circulated, but all the Omaha 
labur organizations — officially requested 
the adoption of the bill, It passed the 
house by the deeisive vote of 63 ta 18, 
but was defeated in the senate after all) but 
two or three of the senators had pledged 
themselves to vote for it. We expect to car- 
ry the measure in the next legislature. The 
labor organizations will pledge the legislative 
enndidates before election, the next time, 
Especial eredit for the great measure of suc- 
cess We cbtained in carrying the bill through 
the house is due to Messrs, Charles Abernethy 
and John C. Thompson, who have made this 
fieht their winter’s work, 

On Wednesday, the 27th, Omaha Typo- 
eraphical union, No. 190, elected its officers 
forthe ensuing ‘year by the Australian sys- 
tem. All necessary details of the system 
were observed, and its marked success de- 
lighted the printers, Between 12m. and 7:30 
p,m. 257 votes were polled, and double the 
number could have been polled without difll- 
culty, Six booths were erected. Allof the 
city papers gave extended uccounts of this 
test election, and stated that it proved con- 
clusively the practicability of the Australian 
system, JOHN E. EMBLEM, 
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In the meantime the | THE SINGLE TAX PETITION TO CONGRESS. 


SINGLE TAX ENROLLMENT COMMITTEE, 
New York, April 2. 

The work on the petition goes steadily for- 
ward without any notable change. In some 
coinmunities our friends think they have ob- 
tained veurly all the sinatures possible, but 
the falling off in one place is generally com. 
pensated by renewed activity  Isewhere. 
From all parts of the country enthusiastic in- 
dursemeuts of the work continue to come in, 
but this ins already been made so clear that 
it does net seem worth while to load the 
columns of THE STANDARD With repetitions of 
a sentiment so general, 

The number of enrolled'uames now exceeds 
45,000, and there scemsevery probability that 
by the time 50,000 is reached the momentum 
given by such a number will stimulate re- 
uewed work. The record now stunds us fol: 
lows: 





Reported last week . 2 0... 0.0.2. 49,895 
Received during week ending April 2, 9 2,657 
ye 1 re er ae oo aw 45,08 


The contributions for carrying on the work 
have amounted during the week to $161 51, 
of which $100 was from regular subseribers, 
leaving $6L51 received from the public. As 
was eXplauined last week, there was then a 
failure on the part of the popular subscrip- 
tions to cover the actual cust of sending out 
tracts amounting to $452.93. Deducting 
the popular subscriptions this week from this 
amount brings it down to 3391.45, The com- 
mittee, however, though compelled tu exercise 
the utmost economy in the distribution of lit- 
erature until this deficit is wiped cut, has 
nevertheless been compelled to order some 
additional literature, as there are some theu 
sauds of wrappers now written awaiting 
tracts, If our friends would but make a 
special effort to wipe out this diminishing de- 
licit, the committee would be able to keep 
more closely up to its work in sending out 
literature. The contributions during the 
week have been as follows: 

J. L. Shoemaker, Philadelphia, Pas. 1 00 
Henry Cushiu, Kansas City, Mo... 50 


Fr. S. Beiggs, New Hampton. Lowa. . 3 OU 
EF. Boardman, Bennett, Pao. 2... 1 00 
William D. Quigley, Kenosha, Wis... 1 vu 
Thos. J. Skidinore,. eneea Falls, NY. a5 
R. S. Gauoung, Seneca Falls, N.Y. ry) 
J. A. Hamm, Wymore, Nebo . . 50 
S. Byron Welcome, Los Angcles, Cal. 3 00 
W. & M. Mendelson, New York city. 25 00 
(reorge N. Numsea, Baltimore, Md. 5 00 
John Cairns, Hartford, Conn . 24 


Dauiel Boone Assembly K. of L., 

Newport, ky. 2.0. 6.0. 6 8 ee 
Cigar Maker's Union 120, Denver,Col. 
Johu Dunn, Brookivn, N.Y... 
(reorge Champion, Denver, Col. . 
Emil L. Nilson, New York city .. 
S. Mendelson, New York city . oo.) . 
Johu Bridve, Detroit, Mich. .-. 
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John C, Gibbs, New Orleans, La. . 2 50 
“RLIL,’ New York city 2... 6). 25 UD 
James I. Mullon, Omaha, Neb. . 1 00 
O. Co Stewart, Cookpert, Pas. . . 1 00 
Geo V. Wells, Chicago, Il, 2... 5U 
Cornelius Martin, Cincinnati, Ohio . 1 00 
“S. T., Albany, N.Y. . 0. 0. 8 es 3 00 

Sundry subscriptions in postage 
stumpS . 2. 6 2 6 «© «© © «© oe 1 Al 
S161 Sl 


Previously ackuowledged in THE 
STANDARD. . . «6 6 te 8 ee GOED 


Total. 2... 6 1. ew ee ee 688,586 SD 


Four a time, for the suke of saving space in 
THE STANDARD and avoiding cost of postage, 
contributions in postage stamps were not ac 
knowledged in detai!,but as this did not seem 
quite fair the committee determined to make 
acknowledgement of all contributions of 
twenty-five cents or oyer, whether re 
ceived in) money or. stamps, and to 
acknowledge in the general item of 
stamps fall contributions under twenty- 
five cents. It will be seen clearly that some 
such rule is necessary, because of the hun- 
dreds of letters received may contain a 
single two cent stamp, and others two 
or three stamps and so on. If each one 
were separately ackuowledged it would 
string out needlessly in THE STanDAKD 
und use up a large part of the post 
age in inailing receipts. These stamp con- 
tributions, however, are exceedingly  im- 
portant, for, smallas they seem, they have 
very nearly paid the letter pustage of our 
Whole correspondence for some mouths, Of 
course they do not pay the pustage on large 
quantities of ducuments sent out, for which 
stamps are bought by the thousand, hence, 
though it is impracticable to acknowledge 
them separately, the contributions are high- 
ly appreciated, Wat. T. CROASDALE, 

__ Chairman. 


THE MANHATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB. 


A Battle Rayalin Which a Single Tax Man 
Carries OF the Honoarn, 

The rooms of the Manhattan single tax club 
were more than usually crowded last Sunday 
evening, when Mr. Antonio M, Molina deliv- 
ered bis address on “The single tax versus 
individualism and seceralism.” A number of 
sociulisis were present anxious to break a 
lance with the lecturer, Professor Deleon 
among them. Mr. Molina put into concise 
form the doctrine of each of these schools, 
and said that they could be classed as 1, 
the German (stute socialism) which want- 
ed the state to take control of the land 
and oull the muterials and machinery 
of production; 2, the French (individualistic), 


which wanted goverament to exist uuly for 
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the purpose of protecting the individual from 
force and fraud; and, 3, the American (single 
tux), which wanted the state to cuarautee to 
each individual equal rights with every other 
individual, the special means being to give 
all equal access to land by taxing holdings to 
their full rental value. Then Mr. Molina pro- 
ceeded to show where, in his opinion, the 
errors Were in the Freneh and German 
schools, and he devoted himself particularly 
to the last. The socialists, he said, laid all 
the evils under which the people suffer .to 
the competition resulting from the pres- 
ent wages system, Mr. Molina disputed 
this, and demonstrated mathematically, on a 
bluckbourd, that wages always depended on 
the margin of cultivation. 

The socialists, beaded by Professor De 
Leon, did not tuke the facts stated by Mr. 
Molina in the spirit in whieh they bad been 


offered, but even went so far as to indulge in 


word-juggiery in order to disprove the argu- 
ments advanced by the lecturer. This seemed 
to Wake Mr. Molina up, for in his closing re- 
marks it would hardly be too much to say 
that he smashed the arguments of his social- 
istic opponents into flinders, and then ground 
them to powder. Taken altoyether, it was a 
most interesting evening. . 

The address next Sunday evening will be 
delivered by R. R. Bowker of the Reform 
club, on “Practical politics and party or- 
cauuization.” 

Ou Friday evening last the club treated its 
friends to a stereuptican entertainment, giv- 
ing views of the Yusemite valley, California, 
Niagara falls, portraits of men whose names 
have gone into history, and coneluding with 
a comic series. A pleasant eveniug was had. 





Clubs aud Meetiaugs. 


Canton, Maryland.—William J. Ogden of 
Charlotte, North Carulina, lectured here last 
week on “How to raise wages.” The lecture 
wis uader the auspices of the Sinele tax 
league of Maryland. 
the only way to permanently raise wages 
was by the adontion of the single tax upon 
land values, thus giving labor and capital 
the part of production now unjustly tukeu by 
land owners. The lecturer answered all 
questions by the audience. 


Englewood, Hl—It will perhaps interest 
single tax men to learn that the Social science 
club of Englewood, IIL, including some fifty 
of the more enlightened and liberal minded 
citizens (of both sexes), have just finished the 
study of “Svcial Problems” and are about to 
begiu the study of “Progress and Poverty.” 
Must of those who have followed the study 
closely from the beginning seem to be pretty 
thoroughly convinced of the correctness of 
the single tax theory, although fully opposed 
to it at first. O. M. PETERSON. 


Jersey City, N. J.—The single tax men here 
held a public meeting at Cooper’s hall on last 
Thursday evening. John Moley employed 
the society notes of a late issue of ThE StTanp- 
ARD 45 2 text for,a Comparison between the 
lotef the poor aud the rich. Joseph Dana 
Miller, the lecturer of the evening, spoke for 
an hour on the moral aspects of the single tux 
doctriue. J. T. 


Henry George's Movemenis. 

New York Star . 
LonpdoN, March 31.—Henry George tias been 
adaressing immense audiences in Wales dar- 
ing the week, and bas everywhere met with 
an enthusiastic reception. He wil speak in 


London again this week, beginning in West- 


minster chapel on Monday. 
New York Times, 

LonboN, April 1.—Arrangements have been 
nade for a public debate in London some 
time in May between Mr. Henry George and 
Mr. Samuel Smith, a member of parliament. 
Mr. Smith has published a number of essays 
vp political and economical subjects, 





Thomas G. Shearmnun to Address Church 
Members. 


Announcement is made in the programme 
of the spring meeting of the New York and 
Brooklyn association of © Congrevational 
churches, which takes place at Tremont (New 
York city) on Tuesday, April 9, that Thomas 
G. Shearman will on that occasion introduce 
a discussion on “The Christian Law in Eco- 
nomic Questions,” 





The TIntlmation is Not So Very Untair. 
New York Press, Mareh $0, 1889, 

The jutimation that the Press in advocating 
protection has ever held out the idea that it 
was a cure f r idleness is unfair. We realize 
keenly that ina country so vast and with a 
constantly increasing influx of workers from 
abroad the uumber of unemployed is great, 
New York Press, Nuvember 9, 1888, 

Boom! boom! business boom! 
eal tothe rattle of the spindle and the 
oom! 
Listen to the music when the wheels go round! 
Freeing raw material from prisous in the 
_ fround, ne cies 
Making each American wilderness to bloom, 
Business, business, business boon, 
Thon He Will be Due in Four Years, 
Akron, Ohla, Thues, 

President Cleveland was a man uhend of 

the times, About four years ahead, He 


knew that the tariff isa tax and an unjust 
und unnecessary tax at that. The country 


will be fully convinced of this fact before 
President Harrison is relegated to the rear 
| four years hence, 


Mr. Ovden hela that: 
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THE REFORM CLUB. 














































The Active Werk of the Committee on 
Tari’ Reform—Melping to start Similar 
Clubs in Other Parta of the Country, 


Perhaps no better disproof is offered of the 
protectionists’ statement that the recent 
election has settled the tariff question than 
the work which is now going on in the tariff 
reform organizations all over the country. 
This work, hitherto confined to localities, is 
becoming better and better organized; clubs 
are joining leagues, and independent organ- 
izations are beeiuning to co-operate with each 
other, In this movement toward a more svs- 
tematic and homogeneous plin of work, the 
Reform club of this city is taking a very 
active part. This club, as the constitution 
reads, “has for its immediate purpose effect- 
ive agitation in favor of tariff reform by re- 
duction or abrogation of so-called protective 
taxes.” Its most important committee is 
therefore the committee on tariff reform, of 
which John De Witt Warner is chairman and 
SS. Terry secretary. This committee is 
divided into sub-committees as follows: Ou 
New York city, Chairman EH. Ellery Ander- 
sou; on New York state, Chairman Jason 
Hinman; on other states, Chairman H. De F. 
Baldwin; on the press, Chairman W. H. Page; 
ov industrial statistics, Chairman Calvin 
Tomkins, and on congress, Chairman John 
De Witt Warner. 

A reporter for THE STANDARD called on Mr. 


actual work of these committees consisted of, 
In reply to questions Mr, Warner said: 
“Tecan best explain the plan of work that 
our sub-committees have mapped out by 
quoting from their reports read at a recent 
meeting of the tari? reform committee. The 
sub-comunittees on New York city, New York 
state und other states propose to carry on 
pretty much the same kind of work in the 
respective localities to which their work is 
“especially devoted. This work will be, First, 
‘to pssist in the formation of organizations in- 
terested in the discussion of the tariff question; 
to provide such organizations at thnes with 


funds to defray the expenses of holding meet- 


ings, and to furnish them with speakers, Sec- 
ond, to obtain fuller and more definite infor- 
mation as to the statistics of the various in- 
dustries of the different localities, the number 
of persons employed, wages paid and the 
manner in Which the tariY affects both em- 
ployers and employes, and the effect of duties 
on the prices ,of necessaries of life. Third, 
to provide literature and information for dis- 


tribution. oe 
“Of course, the furnishing of speakers can 


only be done én special cases. We do not. 
offer to: supply speakers wherever they are 
wanted, but we have a number of gentlemen 
specially prepared to speak on the relation of 
the tariff to particular industries, and other 
speakers who can be called on when needed, 
but we can only call on these gentlemen for 


“Tris not our object to form) branch organ- 
izations nor to absorb other clubs. Wesimply 
wiaot to co-operate with existing organiza- 
tions and to stir up the people of different 


operate with us. Every dav we eet word of 
the formation of clubs in different parts of 
the country, but they are not all organized 
onthe sume plan as ours. Some are mug- 
wunp, some democratic and some single tax 
organizations. We, however, try to keep in 
touch with all of them.” 

“Then the campaign of last year did not 
end the fight?” said the reporter, 

‘Not by any means, It is getting stronger 
and stronger all the time.” 

“How about the other sub-committees?” 

“The sub-committee on the press proposes 
to continue the work beguu during the cam- 
paign, of furnishing tariff reform news, dis- 
cussions and editorials to newspirpers in all 
parts of the state aud country. It will, if 
possible, get up a syndicate of papers and 
furnish news items to all the subscribers, aud 
thus make the work partly self-supporting, 
An enormous amount of matter was furnished 
by this committee to various newspapers last 
fall and was used by them and copied by 
other papers. 

“The sub-committee on industrial statisties 
will continue the work of collecting and col- 
lating information about all the principal in- 
dustries, and furnish the speakers and writers 
with the results of these investigations. 

“The sub-committee on congress will) pre- 
pare au complete record of every congress- 
man, and a detailed statement of the political 
and industrial condition of every congres- 
sional district in the country.” 

The reporter asked whether the club had 
issued any literature bearing on special indus- 
tries lately. 

“Not this spring, as yet,” said Mr. Warner, 
Sa darge umount of material bas been col- 
lected and only needs to be put in shape, when 
it will be issued in extra numbers of our jour- 
nal, Tard? Reform, m the same forme as the 
Various extras we issued Jast fall.” 

Has the Reform club a large non-resident 

- membership? 

“Very large. We have members, many of 
them active men, scattered all over the coun- 
try, and their number is increasing.” 
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The Reason in Four Wards, 
Brigthaine, Australia, Boomeraug, 

This is al) there is to the world getting 
wiekeder; monopoly is getting stronger; and 
monopoly would cause wickedness within 
the walls of heaven itself, 
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ETERNAL LIFE—WHAT IS IT? 









































Glowing Thoughts and Stirring Words 
Fromai tate Address by Jndge Reid in 
Nuashvilfe. 


What kind of a being does your eoueeption 
of God make him?) He wears a gold crown on 
his head and bolds a seepter in his hana, 
and the principal reason why you profess to 
worship hit is because he has the power to 
launch the lightuing at you, and you rather 
fear be may unless you pay him the due 
amount of homage. Is not that about the 
truth of itf) Theu I see how it is that vou 
are able to believe that bell is paved with 
the skulls of unbaptized infants, how it is 
that you can believe that he punishes the 
blind and the deaf because of their blindness 
and deafness; how it is that you are able to 
hold the monstrous belief that hundreds. of 
thousands of men and women and children 
are murdered, in body and soul, by slow tor- 
ture, that the children of Dives may have 
the opportunity afforded them. of aeqturing 
the benefits that result to humun character 
from establishing charity soup houses... 

Straight is the gate, and narrow is the way, 
which leadeth unto life, and few there. be 
that find it.” Few there be that find life? 
What does he mean by that? Not the life of 
the body, for you have that already (the 
beasts of the fields have that), but the life of 
the spirit—whieb alone can save from death. 
If you are born again, with the spirit of the 
Sermon on the Muunt this time in you, though 
you were dead, vet shall you live. If you 
love the truth more than you do your mouey, 
aye, more than father and mother, wife and 
children; if you love justice better than 
fame or place or power; if your whole being 
tingles with hot indignation at the-sieht of 
cruelty and wrong, at the sight of helpless 
huinan beings made to endure the agonies of 
hell by unjust laws, and there is thut in you 
which will not let vou rest, but forces you 
into the fight, though defeat and death stare 
youin the face, you may take the word of 
all the prophets and the sages that vour face 
is toward the light and your feet walk the 
road that leads to everlasting life, that leads 
to glories which eye hath not seen, ucr ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive. But if you can. sit be- 
fore a blazing fire, with vour slippered feet. 
on an Axminster carpet and hear the icy 
wind gnashing its cruel teeth, and yet not 
hear the ery of the ragged women and chil- 
dren out on the street, in the darkness, or 
hearing, feel only the greater enjoyment 
from the sense of your own security and 
comfort—God pity you, you are on the bread 
and cruwded way that leads to destruction. 
If vou are of those of whom it is written, 
“This people honoreth me with their lips but 
their heart ts far from me,” though you be a 
bishop or an archbishop, eternal death is your 
portion, 

“Tam the way, the truth and the life! 
Aye, verily, ‘‘Whoso believeth in ine, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 
Aye, verily. But whut think vou the creat 
poet of Galilee meant by the words “be- 
lieveth in me?” Orthodoxy says he meant 
you must believe that he died to atone for 
your sin incurred by your) great grand- 
mother’s disobedience in eating an apple. 
He meant nothing of the kind. He meant 
that if you believed in the spirit which wus 
him—in the spirit of the Sermon on the 
Mount; if that spirit, the holy spirit of love 
and self-sucrifice und devotion to all that is 
hizhest and noblest in you, the divine spirit, 
the spirit of God; if that spirio was in you, 
then life Was in you, eternal life; and death 
would steal away from your presence like 
the darkness at sunrise. 

The only way to believe in Christ is to bea 
Christ, «a sou of God, yourself. The devil 
can profess to believe in him, as a world full 
of the devil’s servants do, but to be him, or 
in the faintest to resemble him, is beyond the 
power of the devil or of any hypocrite. “Be 
ye perfect even as your Father in heaven is 
perfect.” Jesus gave no command that it is 
not within the power of the human spirit to 
obey. Men car become gods if they will but 
conform themselves to the laws of God. 
They can transform the hell they and their 
fathers have made this earth into the heaven 
Christ prayed might come. If anthropoid 
apes could change themselves into immortal 
human beings what is there problematical in 
the assertion that men ean develop them- 
selves into angels! But they can only do at 
by developing (heir nature in barmony with 
the eternal laws, That, and that alone, will 
“enable them to put on immortality, 

If you wish to escape the sting of eternal 
death, O my brother, strive, before the night 
cometh, oO create a soul under the ribs of 
death, strive to be a noble nian, a hero You 
cannot make a liero out of yourself by going 
to chureh and making professions of religion. 
Theawfulboonof jumortal life cannot be won 
inany such easy way as that. Tt is nev lip- 
service that God wants from vou. He wants 
the wagon out of the mire, and he wants you 
bo put your shoulder to the wheel He wants 
the Aurean stubles cleansed, and he wants 
you to go bo work at that like another Her- 
ecules, 


“Tn a world full of lips that lack bread, 
And of souls that lack heht, 

There are mcuths to be feq, 
There is work to be done, 
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Aud life can withhold love and duty from 





NOTE-BOOK JOTTINGS. 

“Unearned increment,” like the bird of 
passage it sometimes is, recently lew up 
about THE STANDARD office's: front wine | 
dows, fluttered and sat there for awhile, 
and then, alas, took wines and sped away 
again, These front windows look down 
directly upon the statue of Washington, 
around which it is usual for processions 
tomarch as a mark of respect. Alb of 
our crowd at the office supposed that on 
the occasion of the grand military parade 
of April 30, Washington's day, the statue 
would receive its custonmitey honors, As 
Window space commanding a view of the 
parade is being generally sold, our wits: 
dow holders thought’ of clearing: away 
their desks, ranging chairs for spectators, 
and inviting friends to compete for ie 
privilege of occupying them, the proeceds 
to vo to some one of the single tax funds, 
For a brief hour several of us had symip- 
toms of real estate fever, We foresaw 
the possible boom. = We became fore. 
stallers. We planned for a maximuns of 
price with a minimum of improvements, 
But through circumstances over which 
we had no control, population was not to 
swarnt to our windows, and the boom 
burst. The officials announced that the 
route of parade was fo be alone Fifth 
avenue, and not Broadway, above Wavy- 
erly place, The location value of our 
windows on parade diay will be zere. 

The perplexed farmer sqytirming wliile 
the long fingers of protection are reaching 
into his pocketbook is) pretty well de- 
picted in what Stephen VTarris, of Paul- 
line, lowa, writes us: “Lunderstand that 
the manufacturers have raised the price 
of binding twine so that it will cost the 
farmer twenty cents a pound during the 
coming harvest. Last summer it cost 
sixteen. On Saturday, the 2d inst., the 
farmers had a meeting to decide what 
steps to take, and passed a motion not to 
buy any twine, but to stack their crain 
loose, If they do this they will probably 
lose more by wet weather than the twine 
would cost. In talking to some of thei 
Tnoticed that they are more willing to 
listen to free trade talk than before. 
will take ao pretty heavy club to knock 
sense into most of them, but Do hope the 
club is being made.” 

For the past seven years the typo- 
graphical union of New York. has em- 
ployed the Australian balloting systenn, 
slightly modified, The union fist) cor- 
rected to the date of the election answers 
us a register of voters, menibers iniarrears 
being disqualified. Women have all the 
rights of men. While two parties, ment- 
ing in caucus, nominate what are Cermed 
the regudar candidates, any other candi- 
date must be putin nomination onthe ve. 
quest of fifty voters, The ballots are pro- 
vided at the expense of the union, Phe 
names of all the candidates are printed 
on one ballot. The voterseratches in ink 
or pencil across the names of the men he 
votes against. There are about 10 union 
offices in the city, and polls are opened in 
“ach, ballots being sent by the secretary 
of the union to fhe chairman of each 
office organization, Repeating is prevent- 
ed by requiring a voter to produce fis 
card of membership and punching a hole 
in it When he voles. At the union election 
last week. at which more than 2.100 
votes were cust, an independent candi- 


parties. Tle was it no expense for tickets 
or canvassing. Tad the union not placed 
his nume oon the official tickets he and 
his friends would have heen put to the 
expense of printing tickets, distributing 
them about in the ollices over the city, 
and finding at least one aan in eet 
ofliee to act as ticket peddler for hin 
Under such conditions, the ehiunees of an 
independent candidate would he stint, 


By the way, Senutor Lauehdin, aecord:- 
ing fo the Bulfalo Courier, tidtks all thet 
is necessary for secrecy in voting is to 


wfter getting his ballot fromm a parhy 
ticket peddler and before going up 
to vote, This idea is prood--for ou 
politician who wants ta keep up his 
machine and to know how his coustituendts 
vote, yet wants also to pose asi reformer, 
It would permit: the machines to work 


give them the monopoly of nominuting, 
allow them toa have their bands of work- 


size and tint of his ballot as he banded 
iLupatthe urns, 


lon tes oe 


How far the power of the machines 





date was elected G@ver nominees of both: 


permit a voter to pass behind ga sereen: 


their assessments as usciel, contine: toy 


ersat the polls, and enable theirinspectors | 
and watchers to tell a mums vole hy the; 
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reaches no one ean tell short of much ex- 
perienes with them, Aman said to me last 

week: (Do vou remrenrber (hatin the cam- 

pun oF ISS? Leatled on vou te help ane get 

indy vole. and we cotld not make it? 

Well, hast fall} decided to vote for Tam- 

mainy.  Poawent to oue of their managers 

and exaetiyoan the same presentation of 

facts as the year before my vote went in 

Lhad better backine.” 

eShall we compensate the land holders 

as we tax them?’ One of our talkers 
wave mean original idea on this point the’ 
other day. dle said: “Suppose we reach 

the foolish and unjust decision that land- 
lords ought to be compensated for having 
the value of thei fand taxed. when the 
single tax comes mto effect. We shall 
set oul, say, fo pay the New York land- 
lords, oT think that about that time 
Staten Ishaud would come to the front 
and knock out New. York city. The 
predits of business men, wholesalers. es- 
pecially, on Staten Tstand, with their 
stadler expenses, would be so gvreat that 
‘ilroads and shipping Jines would soon 
have their terming there, and population 
would swarnt to the spot, Before long 
the unearned incvement bill in New York 
to be settled wouldi’t amount fo much, 
Meantime, the increasing Tand values of 
Staten Esland would all go to the people” 


lig speakers was iuvited to address a 
meeting ina district which did) not pro- 
mise an audience dressed in’ fashionable 
attire, Acfriend, calling at his house to 
aecommpitny him to the meeting, found 
him inwdress suit, and thought it well 
fo mention that perhaps the audience to 
be addressed inmigit have a prejudice 
aeainst dress suits. (Ldomt care,” said 
the amateny missionary positively, “I'm 
not laboring to take swaltlow-tail coats 
ol! of those that have got them, but to 
put swatlow-tail coats on those that 
haven't got then!” 

Tam fold that one of the men who rose 
and made remarks at the close of a social- 
is(s speech before the Manhattan single 
tax club recentiy, commented humorously. 
on the spenker's assertion (hat all work- 
ingen were striving for the same ends, 
their amelioration, {fe said, “Yes, just 
as the shad, the pigeon, and the cat are 
wll strugeling for something toeat. But 
they cach go about it in thei own way, 
and our singe tix cat can't fly and won't 
swine” 


sate clab lately, could: not conceal his 
Hupatienes with the stupidity shown by 
workingmen in favoring free trade, Tle 
declared. that protection invariably ree 
duced the price of the thing protected, 
“Look at the facts,” be cried in a tone of 
invitation, just took at them! Look at 
prices: falling. Look af natts! Look at 
wlass=—" Look at wages!’ called: out 
somebody in the crowd, imitating the 
speakers tone. It finished him, 


es eases a ee 


My attention was directed lately to the 


lone head of aman who had got ahead of 
his tandlord ina peentiar way. Witha 
partner te wis ta bustuess uptown a few 
years age, the firms dense then having 
nbout a vearforun. One day he fell to 
wondering how uel the landlord would 
want to dnerense the rent on being asked 
for a renewal of the lease, and he reached 
the conclusion Chat it would be more than 
he would like to pay. So he approached 
his partner with an offer to sell out, and 
the latter paid hima good round price, 
basing his calculations of profits on the 
rate abt which they had been running. 
The Jease up, however, the landlord came 
in with aw demand that if acceded to wouid 
lieve fairly crashed out the business, The 
mionowho had continued ino the business 
showed the dandlord that he could not 
give wiiet wis demanded, as he wis pay 
ine interest on Che down that had enabled 


him to buy out his partner, So the land 


lord was obliged to abate his demands, 
The ginn who sold owt thinks he is now 
handling money thatthe landlord would 
hive blacknimiled him out of had he ree 
mained in business, CQRIEFE, 


been Rr ee ee 





They WEE Torn tts Race tathe Light. 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Leader, 
The Columbus Journal is bauving wo hard 
j lussiesover the single handtas question, It 
Popened its coins to the discussion. Arti 
| Gles towed ity Tb has printed some of them 
paubdenet.  fhoundertodk to aidieule then out 
fof eounten nee, ft hind the popular side, 
i lint the followers of dfeury George wilh nat 
Laeown, They hbasten (forward one alter 
another with thei statemeuts, Heures, aru 
meuts, clea, until it seems they will gain the 
Vietory, and turn the Journal vu of its owa 
eustle 





Not lone ago one of our single tax pub- 


A. protectionist, lecturing before the | 


otra eter ethernet paige bere 
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Both the Post and the Capital of Wash- 
ington are doing excellent work, better 
than they know probably, for the single 
tax. The local question with which they 
are dealing is whether real estate should 
be assessed for taxation at its full value, 
or ata fraction of its value, as is the cus- 
tom in Washington and elsewhere. Of 
this custom the Post complains that it 
makes the small property owner pay more 
than his share. Small properties are as- 
sessed at two-thirds their value, while 
gilt-edged properties, especially of the 
unimproved class, are assessed at a fourth 
and often as low us a tenth, The Post 
thinks also that those who have profited 
by increase of land values should pay full 
taxes ‘‘out of the wealth, which has 
come to them, not by individual exer- 
tion, but by accident of possession and 
location.” This single tax pill is slightly 
sugar-coated, but it contains the genuine 


drug. The Capital speaks even more dis- 
tinctly. It declares that if w higher tax 


were placed on locations and a lower tax 
upon improvements, speculative holdings 
of suburban land would come into mar- 
ket at a figure within the reach of modest 
purses; building operations would be stim- 
ulated, the revenues of the district would 
be largely increased, and a reduction of 
house rent would follow. This is but one 
of many hundred indications of the spread 
among newspapers of intelligence and 
knowledge ou the subject of taxation. 


The Press has made a genuine dis- 
covery in political economy. As with 
most discoveries of the protection school, 
it is like the school boy's discovery that 
if you subtract two pears from five 
peaches you will have three peaches left. 
It has learned that natural waves divide 
into cost of living, cost of amusements, 
and savings, and that it is out of savings 
that nearly all great fortunes grow. 
“They are the germ cells,” says the Press, 
“from which spring Astors, Vanderbilts 
and Goulds,” The Press has not. yet dis- 
covered out of whose savings the great 
fortunes grow, nor why it is that the 
Astors, Vanderbilts and Cioulds should 
spring from other people’s germ cells. 
This is unfortunate, for until it finds out 
that its discovery will be of no possible 
value. Like Edison's original phono- 
graph, with all the possibilities of a great 
invention it is really only a toy. But 
evenus atoy it serves to entertain the 
economists of the Press. 


ee et tee 


The American Economist says “lng- 
land is the free trader’s paradise and her 
scale of wages is higher than in any conti- 
nental country,” Had it added that 
the continental countries where wages 
ave lower than in England are protection 
countries, it would have told only the 
truth, but it might have spoiled its edi- 
torial, 


While protection politicians are trying 
to wall this country in, business men, who 
have no special interests to serve through 
protection to monopolies, are trying to 
break holes through the wall, To the 
north efforts are making for a commercial 











union with Cunada, while to the south 
free trade with Mexico is demanded, The 
board of trade of Laredo, Tex., has 
adopted a series of resolutions in which 
they declare that the “highest interests 
of the United States and Mexico require 
the immediate negotiation of a liberal, 
just and equitable treaty of reciprocity, 
involving a comparatively free inter- 
change of the merchantable products of 
both countries.” The highest interests of 
the United States require that kind of 
treaty with every other country on the 
fue of the globe, but the simplest and 
most effective as well as most economical 
form of negotiation is an act of congress 
abolishing the tariff, 

Mr. T. D. Hinckley, of Hazleton, IL, is 
entitled to the honor of the discovery of 
“the supreme error in ‘Progress and Pov- 
erty.’ Hfe tells about it in the National 
Economist, The supreme error, he says, 
lies in the proposition ‘‘to tax land up to 
its full rental value” If this should un- 
fortunately be done, it would ‘‘make the 
possession of that all-powerful factor in 
the production of wealth the object ofa 
competition, the fierceness of which would 
grow with our growth.” Andsoon. It 
is clear that if the town of Hazleton 
should establish a system of water dis- 
tribution, Mr. Hinekley would protest 
against apy man paying for the water 
that he used. He would prefer to see 
one man own all the waver, supply it in 
such quantities as he saw fit, and charge 
for it whatever he could squeeze out of 
consumers, Perhaps in that way he 
would avoid any ‘‘fierceness” in the com- 
petition to get water. And perhaps he 
wouldn't. 





Mr. Samuel Untermeyer of New York, 
the president of the Harney Peak tin 
mining company, has returned from Eng- 
land, where he has succeeded in inducing 
English capitalists to invest $2,000,000 in 
the development of his mines. The com- 
pany has a capital stock of $15,000,000, 
represented by the exclusive right to 
work the tin deposits of Harney Peak. 
It controls, so Mr. Untermever says, more 
than 160 mining claims, covering thirty 
miles of territory. Mr. Untermeyer fur- 
ther states that he should never have 
ventured to interest capital in the scheme 
had he not felt assured of “the intention 
of our government to protect new indus- 
tries.” This is his roundabout way of 
telling us that he expects to see a duty 
put on tin. ‘Our mines,” he goes on to 
say, ‘will become valuable properties, 
instead of mere worthless holes in the 
ground.” 

Mr. Untermeyer is a modest man. 
Having secured control of certain “holes 
in the ground,” out of which tin ore can 
be dug, he finds them so far removed from 
the plhices where tin is needed that it is 
cheaper for manufacturers to buy tin’ in 
England, and let the Montana holes in 
the ground remain unworked for a few 
vears yet. He thinks this state of affairs 
is hard on him. What is the use, he pa- 
thetically pleads, of living in New York 
and owning tin mines in Montana if vou 
vant force people to pay you for the priv- 
ileve of working in the mines, And so 
he expects congress to pass a law, forbid- 
ding American manufacturers to buy 
tin in England, and forcing them, un- 
der penalty of fine or imprisonment, 
to buy tin from his Harney Peak 
mines or go without. That will put 
$15,000,000 into the pockets of him 
and his fellow mine owners, every penny 
of which will come out of the pockets of 
the people who use tin, and every penny 
of which will cost at least half a cent 
extra to collect. It will also throw out 
of employment all the men who are now 
wt work producing the things that go 
across the Atluntic to pay for the English 
tin; and in this way it will reduce the 
general scale of wages, and enable Mr. 
Untermeyer to hire the necessary laborers 
for his tin mines at a considerably lower 

‘ate. Mr. Untermeyer knows on which 
side his bread is buttered. In fact, he 
wants it buttered on both sides, and it is 
by no means unlikely that what he wants 
he will get, But it is hard on the people 
who have to provide the bread and butter, 

On Thursday of last week the son of an 
Saglish gentleman, who has made a 
large fortune by manufacturing thread 
in this country for Americans and in 
England for the rest of the world, was 
married to the daughter of a wealthy 
Pennsylvanian, a member of the United 
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white satin trimmed with Jace, with 
pointed neck and half sleeves. Many 
ladies and gentlemen prominent in so- 


ciety were present, and the proceedings | 
generally were worthy of the alliance of | 


two leading families. The groom is said 
to have first met the lady who is now his 
bride while on a yachting cruise in the 
West Indies. He is a member of his 
father’s firm, and the happy pair will re- 
side in Newark, N. J., so as to be handy 
to the factory that makes their money 
for them. 

On the same day on which these festivi- 
ties took place in Pennsylvania a notice 
was posted in the Newark thread factory 
that the wares of the spinners would 
thereafter be reduced fifteen per cent. A 
member of the firm is reported as saying 
that even after the reduction the spinners 
would be able to earn an average of $16a 
week, which is from $2 to $4 a week more 
than is paid the same class of workmen 
at Pawtucket, R. I. 


The people of Wilmington, N. C., voted 
at their municipal election last week to 
exenipt all new manufacturing enterprises 
from city taxation for ten years to come. 
It is to be presumed that they did this 
because they had grasped the truth that 
taxation discourages enterprise. But it is 
clear that they haven't ewrasped the truth 
very firmly, or they wouldn't keep on 
discouraging the manufactures that are 
already established, nor would they look 
forward toa time ten years hence when 
it will be proper to discourage the new 
manufactures as well as the old, 








OUR NEED OF A NAVY, 

One of the matters for which the pa- 
pers favorable to it most praise the last 
administration is its management of the 
navy department, Reviewing what has 
been done under the secretauryship of Mr. 
Whitney, the New York Times says: 

Never before in the -history of the United 
States has a party been able to retire from 
office with the satisfaction of knowing that 
during its four years’ term of power it has 
done so much toward strengthening the de- 
fensive system of the country and at the 
same time developed so many material re- 
sources for the maintenance of a modern 
naval establishment. 

This is doubtlesstrue. Instead of wast- 
ing millions in repairing ships unfit for 
modern warfare, the policy of the last ad- 
ministration has been to build good ves- 
sels, and by a judicious placing of large 
contracts to induce private firms to set 
up the expensive plants needed for the 
making of heavy armor plates and mon- 
ster guns. In this it has been successful. 
For the first time since iron began to sup- 
plant wood, and powerful marine engines 
to be developed, we have several iron 
ships that can both fight and run, while 
several others are in course of construc- 
tion. Guns of great size have been made 
here as cheaply asin Europe, and heavy 
steel armor plates have been cast at a 
price only twenty-five per cent greater 
than they would have cost in Great 
Britain. We have, in short, got the nu- 
cleus of a great modern navy, such as 
those by which the European powers are 
trying to outvie each other, and in the 
Bethlehem Tron Works and the THotch- 
kiss Arms Company the expenditures of 
the government has brought into being a 
couple of infant Krupps. For all this 
President Cleveland's administration de- 
serves whatever credit isdue. But is it 
not the credit that belongs to the doing 
well of what in itself is bad ? 

What do we want with a navy ? 

To protect our commerce? We have 
no sea-borne commerce except what creeps 
around our coast. Protection has killed 
our foreign commerce, and on the ocean 
American passengers and American 
freights are carried under foreign flags. 
Yet even if we had fureign, commerce, it 
would need no navy to protect it. We 
have but to agree to it, to secure to 
private property at sea in time of war 
the same immunity that the usages of 
civilized nations now give to private 
property on land, And even if this were 
not so the days of convoys have passed. 

To protect our seaboard cities from bom- 
bardment? Who is there who wants or 
is likely to want to botbard our cities # 
And if such there were, is it not certain 
that the most effective defense of our seg- 


States seuate, The ,bride was dressed ‘a | board cities from bombarduicat would vot 
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be steel-clad ships such as we are now 
constructing and that are certain to be 
antiquated with the first great war that 
comes, but by balloons and sub-marine 
boats and torpedoes and electrical de. 
vices such as American ingenuity, if its 
springs be kept in strength, will bring 
forth whenever there is need ? 


In the beginning of the century, when 
compared with European powers, we were 
small and weak; when the black flag was 
yet known in the gulf, when Barbary 
rovers yet sailed the Mediterranean and 
passed beyond the straits; when the east- 
ern seas were infested with Chinese and 
Malay: pirates; when railroad and _ tele- 
graph were not known, and it took 
months to communicate between places 
Where now only minutes are required— 
then there might have been some reason 
for spending money on a standing navy, 
But what reason is there now? Pirates 
have disappeared, barbarism, on the sea 
coasts at least, has every where succumbed 
to the power of civilization, and all the 
principal ports of the world are linked in 
telegraphic communication with New 
York and Washington. The American 
republic, in the beginning of the century 
small and weak, 1s now, all things ‘con- 
sidered, the strongest nation in the world, 
while every decade as it passes steadily 
increases her superiority. Separated by 
three thousand miles of ocean from the 
rivalries und enmities of Europe, seated 
without hostile neighbors on a continent 
where none would dream of measuring: 
strength with us, what foe have we, what 
foe ure we likely to have, against whom 
we should need a navy?) The notion that 
any nation on earth would be “tempted by 
our defenseless condition” to deliberately 
attack us, is worthy of a lunatic asylum, 
There is no power or combination of 
powers that could successfully invade us, 
and there is no power or combination of 
powers that could have any temptation 
to wantonly attack us. So long as we re- 
frain from wantonly attacking others, 
peace with all the world is in our hands, 
It is perhaps the very greatest of all the 
advantages which we enjoy over the 
other great nations of the earth that so 
faras human eye can see we may rest 
secure of honorable peace so long as we 
prefer it to dishonorable war. 

But “war may come.” Yes; war may 
come, No one could deny that any more 
than any one could deny that Mrs, 
Tvodles’ daughter might marry a man 
named Thompson, But what use is there 
in keeping up an expensive navy to meet 
that possibility? The possession of steel- 
clad fleets and navy yards and foundries 
based On government contracts does not 
Incan maritime strength, We may build 
and maintain a navy as great as that of 
Kngland, but so long as we have uo mer- 
cantile marine—so long as Eagland car- 
ries Our passengers and transports out 
freights on the high seas—we shall not 
rival England's maritime power. 

The robbing system of protection has 
reduced us from the first rank of maritime 
peoples to the maritime rank of the Turks 
or the Japanese, and now the advocates 
of this same system, as one of the excuses 
for keeping up the blighting taxes from 
Which some few monopolists profit, insist 
on giving us a “modern naval establish. 
ment.” It will no more make us a naval 
power than the purchases of irunclads by 
Turkey and Japan make those countries 
naval powers. A navy without a mer- 
chant commerce is an exotic that may 
make aw brave show in time of peace if 
money enough be spent on it, but that 
Will surely wither in the blast of war 
with a commercial nation. To become 
strong on the seas again—to have again 
the American flag flouting over the swift- 
est ships and the best seamen that any 
nation can boast, it’ is only necessary to 
give freedom to American enterprise and 
American ingenuity—to abolish the taxes 
that have driven them from the ovean, 
The millions that we are spending on this 
Infant “modern naval estublishment” of 
ours, if left to private enterprise by the 
ubolition of duties on everything that eg- 
ters into the cost of building and sailing 
ships, would soon give us a mercantile 
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marine that would be a better reliance in 


time of war than any navy; would soon. 


build up foundries and machine shops 
able to turn out more and better and 
quicker work than any establishments 
that mere government patronage can 
create. 





Standing navies and armies are in- 
congruous with our institutions—they be- 
long properly to monarchies and aristo- 
cracies, not to democratic republics. Our 
standing navy and our standing army 
are and have been since their organiza- 
tion utterly alien to the true American 
spirit. In them are perpetuated that 
caste distinction between classes, the out- 
growth of European aristocracy, that the 
American constitution aims 
hibiting titles of nobility. Before the 
civil law all American citizens stand on 
the same level. Between the president 
of the republic and the lowest department 
messenger the distinction is merely that 
of place and duly. But between the com- 
-missioned officer of ariny or navy and tne 
enlisted man there is a distinction of 
kind—a distinction essentially and histor- 
ically thesame as that made in the worst 
days of European monarchies between 
high born noble and base born peasant. 
Between the Jowest commissioned officer 
and the highest non-commissioned officer 
in the American army or navy, there ex- 
ists thesame kind of impassable gulf that 
exists between the son of an English duke 
and his father’s butler—the one isa mem- 
ber of asuperior and privileged class, the 
other is essentially inferior. 

Two American boys enter the navy at 
the same time. One, the son of an in- 
fluential father, is by favor of the presi- 
dent or some congressman sent to the 
Naval academy, or possibly in some cases 
where the congressman puts his privilege 
of appointment up to competition, he 
wins it by passing a scholastic examina- 
tion, which, however it may test his 
ability to memorize and cram, gives no in- 
dication whatever of his peculiar fitress 
forasailor. The other enters as appren- 
tice or enlists as an ordinary scaman. 
The one becomes a favored ward of the 
government. He receives good pay, an 
expensive education, and has but to pass 
the examinations and conduct himself 
with reasonable propriety to come out of 
the academy a permanent office holder 
for the rest of his days. ‘‘Soviety” opens 
its arms to him as a member of a privi- 
leged class. The other is despised as 
merely ‘a common sailor.” All the one 
has to do is to live, and he will mount by 
successive stages to the highest rank. As 
for the other, his status is not that of a 
ward of the government and life office 
holder, but that of a hired man, employed 
from time to time at low wages and 
small comfort, who, during his terms of 
enlistment, is held to his service by force, 
aod who, no matter what his application 
and ability, cun rarely hope to rise in the 
national service above a position which 
leaves him the inferior of the youngest 
and lowest commissioned ofticer. 

All this is utterly opposed to the spirit 
of American institutions, Its theory is 
the theory of monarchy und aristocracy, 
not the theory of republican democracy. 
The reason assigned for the maintenance 
of privilezed classes—of hereditary office 
holders and law-makers—by the defenders 
of monarchy and aristocracy is, that men 
are thus educated for their duties, and 
that the state thus gets better service. 
Whether this is true or not is beyond the 
point, but it is perfectly clear that if we 
are right in picking out and educating 
boys to become oflicers in our army and 
navy, then we are wrong in not picking 
out and educating boys to become judges, 
senators, commissioners, consuls, presi- 
dents—in short, in not putting the whole 
functions of government inthe hands of 
a specially educated class of life office 
holders, 
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But this aristocratic organization of 
our standing army and standing wavy is 
significant of something deeper, and shows 
that they are existing und not akin to 
our institutions, Jn the very nature of 
things standing arnies and standing 
pavies are inimical to democracy, and 
never, seve in case of absolute necessity, 
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should those who desire the perpetuity of 
democratic institutions consent to main- 
tain them. Standing armies and navies 
have always proved the ready tools of tyr- 
anny, and in every country in which they 
have been suffered to pass a certain 
point have proved the death of liberty. 

This arises from their nature. The 
great virtue of the military service is im- 
plicit obedience, and to its inculcation 
the whole military education is directed. 
In standing army or standing navy the 
citizen is converted into a mere killing 
machine, which reaches perfection as it 
becomes ready to kill with absolute in- 
difference any one whom it is ordered to 
kill “Theirs not to make reply; theirs 
not to reason why; theirs but to do and 
die,” is the spirit and the virtue of stand- 
ing army and standing navy. And there 
naturally grows up in it a distrust and 
sontempt for democratic methods and 
forms. 

In the very disposition to strengthen 
our standing army and navy there is an 
unconcealed desire to create a force that 
may on occasion be used not against a 
foreign enemy, but against the masses of 
our own people. “There is nothing more 
timid than a million dollars except two 


nillion dollars,” and the millions in ones - 


and twos and tens and scores and fifties 


and hundreds that are piling together in: 


the United States to-day are more and 
more attracted to the idea of a strong 
government. ‘Militia can’t be relied on 
to put down labor riots, and we ought to 
have more regulars,” is a sentiment that 
has greatly grown among certain most 
influential classes during the last ten years, 
and that is not without open expression 
in the press. It is an indication that 
should remind us of what the whole his- 
tory of government attests, that while ‘a 
well regulated militia is essential to the 
existence of a free people” a standing 
war establishment is always dangerous. 
If it is a great one it ispreatly dangerous. 
If itis alittle one, it is less dangerous. 
But big or little, danger to free institu- 
tions inheres in its existence. For there is 
always a tendency in such things for the 
little te grow into the big. 

For the man or boy who has no legiti- 
mate use for a revolver, the best sort of a 
revolver to carry, if he must carry a re- 
volver, is one that won’t shoot. On the 
same principle, the wooden navy which 
the republicans left when they went out 
was a better navy for us than the more 
eflicient one that President Cleveland's ad- 
ministration has left. The old ships that 
could neither fight nor run, but did pos- 
sess a marvelous capacity for undergoing 
repairs, fully served every real purpose 
for which an American navy is wanted— 
an excuse for giving a number of gentle- 
men pleasant life situations, for fattening 
a number of contractors, and for enabling 
the party in power to exercise consider- 
able political influence. As it could neither 
fight nor run, there was less danger that it 
might be used to get us into some dis- 
craceful war, suchas Mr. Blaine had all 
but succeeded in getting us into with 
Chile at the time when his power was 
terminated by Mr. Arthur's accession. 

For us to spend money on a useless 
navy is only a little worse than throwing 
so much money into the sea; but to spend 
money on aneflicient navy, when we have 
no need for any navy, is a great deal 
worse, since it creates a constant disposi- 
tion to use it. 

This is areal danger. To win a little 
military glory; to rouse the miserable 
vanities and vile passions that masquer- 
ade under the name of patriotism; to ex- 
cite the madness that in man, as in some 
other animals, is worked by blvod, is the 
most potent resource of a governing class 
who wish to divert attention from home 
matters und secure un unreasoning, un- 
questioning support. God forbid that the 
lust for power should bring the curse of 
another war of any kind upon the United 
Stutes. It is the only thing that can. 
But just as we add to our military estab- 
lishment, so do we increase the danger, 

That we in the United States have de- 
veloped the beginnings, of a great ‘‘mod- 


ern naval establishment,” is this @ thing | 





to be proud of? 
that the beginnings of leprosy have been | 






Is it not like rejoicing 


developed among a people that might be 


clean and whole? 


Look at Europe to-day, cursed with 
monstrous military and naval establish- 
ments that not merely press with awful 
weight upon the productive energies of 
the people, but bar the way to all social 
and political reform. Look at Europe, so 
weighed down by these monstrous estab- 
lishments that a nominal peace is becom- 
ing intolerable, and the only hope of ad- 
vance seems to lie through a red sea of 
blood and a general bankruptey of na- 
tions, Why should we take upon our- 
selves that curse? Why should we tam- 
per or play with it? 

War is the game from which both par- 
ties must arise losers! That is true of 
peoples. But it is not true of special 
classes who profit and wax strony at the 
expense of the masses of the people. 
Special interests find their account in 
war just as special interests find their ac- 
count in protective tariffs, and concen- 
trated special interests are always rela- 
tively stronger than diffused general in- 
terests. And what we are doing in build- 
ing upa “modern naval establishment” 
is to develop those interests. To the 
masses of the people war always means 
suffering and impoverishment. But to 
the officers of a standing army or navy 
war means rapid promotion and enor- 
mously augmented importance; to con- 
tractors it means great fortunes; to poli- 
ticians who can utilize its passions it 
means long leases of power. We cannot 
be too careful not to build up such in- 
terests. 

“The empire is peace,” said the Third 
Napoleon. In this he inverted the truth, 
and alittle while thereafter was, to main- 
tain his empire, forced to involve France 
in awar which has Jeft upon Europe a 
legacy of evil that no man can measure. 
Empires, monarchies, aristocracies—all 
forms of tyranny—are born of warand the 
war spirit. Democracy, on the contrary, 
is the child of peace, and can only really 
grow and advance in times of peace, 

Trace to their rootall forms of tyranny 
und enslavement, all the widespread 
curses that. the world over have degraded 
and embruted men and made the rmasses 
but hewers of wood and drawers of water; 
ask how slavery, serfdom, cannibalism, 
private property in land, and national 
debts came to be; how savage supersti- 
tions were engendered and how the slav- 
ish reverence for ruling families and 
classes has been developed and perpetu- 
ated—it will be found to be war ind prepa- 
rations for war. Civilization, in what 
does it essentially consist, butin the art 
or condition of men living civilly and 
peacefully with each other? In our most 
highly civilized society individuals no 
longer go constantly armed. Why should 
not nations also become civilized, and dis- 
ecard their war establishments ? 

Most advantageously situated of all the 
nations, it might be the grand destiny of 
the American republic to lead the worid 
to peace. Not to a “Roman peace” guined 
through blood and destruction, held by 
massive legions and carrying in its heart 
the seeds of its own decay, but a Chris- 
tian peace, bused on mutual respect and 
forbearance—a living, deepening, growing: 
peace, having for its foundation that 
golden rule that teaches us that weshould 
act toward others as we would have 
others act toward us, 

Some glimmering recognition of the 
true place of the American republic is 
shown in the proposal that has been made 
in her name that the nations should 
agree to settle disputes by arbitration. 
But how much more effective than any 
precept would be the example that would 
set before the world the spectacle of a 
greatnation without astanding navy and 
without astandiny army! 

Of all the nations, ours is the one that 
can most easily and most safely set such 
an example, Too strongz to fear in- 
justice, we ought to be too proud to do it, 
What do we want with @ “modern naval 
establishment?’ In the quick brains, the 
strong arias, the loving hearts of self-re- 
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really “a stake in the country,” the re 
public will find her only sure defense. 
Building and maintaining “modern naval 
establishments’ can only divert us from 
securing that. . 

The real dangers that menace the re- 
public are not from without, but from 
Within. Standing: armies and. standing 
navies, heavy armor plates rolled by 
Bethlehem Tron works and big guns 
made by the Hotehkiss Arms company. 
sannot guard against these dangers; they 
ean only intensify then. 


Bethlehem! The very word recalls the 
sweet story, radiant with a light that has 
glimmered down through centuries of iron 
and blood. Rethlehem, over which. the 
star of a world hope stood, and angels 
sang of cheer to men of good wills where 
long secking wise men bowed in joyful 
reverence before the lowly cradle of the 
Prince of Peace, who should turn sword 
into reaping hook and spear into plow 
share! Is it not suveestive of our so- 
ealled “Christian civilization” that iron 


take her proper place and lead the way? 
The millions we have spent on a useless 
navy and are now likely to spend on a 
worse than useless one, what might they 
not have accomplished if intelligently de- 
voted to the advancement of science and 
the kindly arts. Ouly asmall part of it 
might ere this have made aerial naviga- 
tion practicable, and relegated Kuropean 
steel-clads to the junk shop, and pointed 
fifty telescopes greater than the Lick 
nightly to the stars. 
TIENRY GEORGE, 





IN THIS LAND OF PLENTY. 


The Condition et the Furmers and Business 
Men of Ohis and [ndinna, 

Johu Filmer, secretary of the New Chureh- 
men’s single tux Jeague, sends us the follow- 
ing letter, whieh he recently received from a 
friend who had just returned from a trip 
through Ohio, lodinna, Michigan and parts of 
Kentucky and West Virginia. 
SUys: 

All along my route, which included many of 
the manufacturing centers, |] found business 
in a dying condition, A country teeming 
with the products of the soif, fruit, eorn, 
Wheat, potatoes, cattle and hogs. Such a 
corn crop! the worid never saw itsequal As 
vld farmers told ine, i seemed as if the erain 
on the cobs didi not move alone fast enough 
sous tomuake rooin for those that were still 
coming. Tnever saw sounuch corn loft) out 
inthe fields through the winter as Do saw this 
lastumonth. ALL alone the railroads and as 
far as the eve eould reach were thousands 
and thousands of busbels of corn still remain- 
inv in the shock. And vet in the midst of this 
ereat plenty men by the thousands were idle. 
Why don't they work? Stuply beenuse there 
is no work. Tron mills, hiss works, coal 
mines nud a creatimany other industries hive 
shut down and of course the men are thrown 
out of employment. (Phis just: simply menus 
ruin to the tradesmen in groveries and dry- 
woods, And in 
wholesale dealer. The farmer cannot sell bis 
corn except at a sacrifice, aud the price now 
to the farimer is im many plaees as low as 
tweuty cents per bushel Tt cost him nearly 
that to raise itafter he has paid the fancy in- 
terest on the mortpace that blankets his farin. 
More than one-half the farnuis in the creat 
state of Ohio ure owned by the money lenders 
of the east. Barus in the eastern purt of 
Obio and alone the banks of the Olio river 
are depreciating in value, You dant need. to 


The writer 


works of this name should live taken the 
contract to roll armor plates? “The old 
vods are not dead.” Many are the statues 
of Mars and Pluto that have Christ's 
name painted on them, 
Instead of aping European monarchies, 
Why should not the American republic 


be told that, you ean see it in the business: 
ronditions of the dead towns alone the vreat | 


river. Jn Marietta dd was informed by a gven- 
tHlemun there Chiatoon the previous Tuesday 
about 130 young and middle aged people left 
his district for the west and others ure to fol- 
low. Atthat rate Ohio will soon get to be 
like Connecticut, where half the farins are 
for gale. Prices of all commodities are falling 
and every effort is put forth by houses to dis- 
pose of thei goods. The country is full of 
drummers and they swarm om the railrowds 
each prepared to vodersell lis rival. 

The great boom in dusiness that was to fol- 


low the presidential election has fuiled ta. 


atermalize aud | doubt fat will putin an ap. 
pearance for some tine Lo come, 
Quly Want the Values ibuy Others Aluke, 
tichmignd bespatei 

A prominent member of the Aster family 
is quoted 4S Suying: ! 
bide lots at prevailing prices until Lsee some 


wore rapid bransit.” 


due course it will reach the | 


“PU buy no lore west 
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who or what is to blame for James Sil- 
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And the man who first fed him, and | lesson, to be sure, When a chain of rea- 
then secured his arrest. Blame him? | soning leads to an impossible conclusion, 
Why, he did nothing wrong. On_ the | isn’t it foolish to say that the impossible 
contrary, so righteous was his action | is demonstrated to be possible, and so 
{hat the authorities rewarded him for it, | make an end of it? Isn’t it clear that the 
He got $1.60 for securing the evidence on assumptions on which the argument rests 
which Sillars was convicted. It is all | must of necessity be false? Is there any 
very fine to talk about blood money, and | clearer mode of demonstration in mathe- 
say unkind things, now that all the facts | matics than the reduction to absurdity ? 
are known. But suppose Sillars had Apply this method to the Sillars case. 
turned out to be a desperate character, a | The foundation on which the whole ernel 
burglar fleeing from justice, or some- | superstructure rests is the fact that James 
thing of that kind—wouldn't you have | Sillars couldn't go to work, He was able 
praised the man who caused the arrest, | to work. He was anxious to work. But 
and spoken of him as a vigilant law | he couldn't tind an opportunity to work, 
abiding citizen. If you wouldn’t, Iam | And so, gouded by bl unger, he broke the 
very certain that his fellow townsmen law and begged, and the whole train of 
would have done so. And the local pa- | circumstances followed. Apply the rem- 
per would have glorified him as a shining edy where you find the injury. Find 
specimen of sturdy Connecticut yero- | out why James Sillars couldn’t work 
manry. don't think you can honestly | when he wanted to, and you will know 
blame the man. just where the trouble is. If that wrong 

Now go on with the investigation. Con- | can be righted, there is hope for the Sil- 
sider each person and circumstance in | larses. If it can’t be righted, then the 
succession, and say where and on whom } sooner the Sillarses die olf the better, and 
the blame should rest. Would you say | we may as well go to supper. 
to the constable who arrested Sillars, 
You must stop arresting tramps: or to 
the justice who sentenced him, You must 
refuse to be guided by the law; or to the 
jailer who confined him, You must in- 
vesticate your prisoners’ cases before you 
carry out their sentences? View the 
whole alfair with candid mind, my friend, 
and I think you will have toacknowledge 
that the only people concerned who can 
with justice, or even with safety to 
society. be warned not to do it again, are 
James Sillars himself, and the people who 
have been sending him money since the 
World published his story. Sillars broke 
the law—no douht about that. And the 
people who are sending him money are 
encouraging law breaking — no doubt 
about that cither. Let things go on in 
that fashion for awhile and the country 
will swarm with sturdy beggars, and 
every charitable purse emptied, On the 
other hand, if every tramp is forced to 
serve a succession of sentences in the 
chain gang, until] he gives up tramping, 
and if nobody gives anything—except of 
course to his landlord, which is different 
—save in return for actual productive 
work, why there'll be an end of tramping 
and of pauperism. And you surely want 
to put an end to pauperism, don't you? 
If you don't, youare simply an immoral 
person, and I hope no reader of THE 
STANDARD can be called that. 


make James Sillars stand idle when he 
wants to work—confiscation of the right 
to force him to ‘eave wife and child un- 
provided for and go tramping and bey- 



























































































The story of James Sillars, as narrated 
in the World, is very interesting. Sillars, 
heing discharged by his employers in 
Newark, N. J., witha certificate of good 
character, was naturally anxious to secure 
another job. Jobs being scarce in New- 
ark he resolved to go to Boston to try his 
fortune there, leaving his wife and child 
behind him. Being a poor man, he 
walked. Pressed with hunger, he knocked 
ata door and asked for food. The wo- 
man of the house refused to give him 
anything, but advised him to go to 
another house near by. He went there 
accordingly, asked for food and got it. 
Then the man who fed him had him ar- 
rested asa vagrant. On this charge he 
was tried, convicted and sentenced to 
thirty. days imprisonment. Escaping 
from custody he made his way home to 
Newark. Bntthe lenge arm of the law 
reached after him and brought him back 
to Connecticut to serve out the remainder 
of his sentence. The World heard his 
story, investigated it. made it public and 
finally secured his release. Now Sillars 
is back in New Jersey and a number of 
charitable people have sent him money. 

A very pitiful story. Told in news- 
paper fashion, with its touching features 
brought out in strong relief, and inter- 
views With the various persons concerned 
thrown in, it stirs the sympathy of the 
most thoughtless. Surely it isa monstrous 
thing, that for no other offense than ask- 
ing for food when he was anable to ob- 
tain work, a mun should be cast into 
prison, stamped as a malefactor, com- 
pelled to herd with criminals, The World 
has done good work in pointing out the 
cruel wrong done to James Sillars, in 
aiding him to return to his family, in re- 
ceiviog subscriptions for his relief. 


fiseation of the right to confiscate his 
rights. The more such confiscation we 


confiscation, In just that direct and most 
effective manner, is the object of the sin- 
gle tax. 
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There are too many shirts in the United 
States—so many that nobody wants any 
more, and people have got to step making 
then. That sounds funny, but the own- 
ers of the shirt factories at Jamestown 
and Bordentown, N. J., sav it’s so, and as 
they have backed up their assertion by 
closing their factories, it is evident that 
they at least believe it. They say that 
they have 960,000 shirts on hand, and 
-they can’t sell "em, and so they're not go- 
ing to make any more shirts before Sep- 
tember, any way, and perhaps not then, 
and the people of Jamestown and Borden- 
town, who depend on the shirt-making 
industry for their livelihood, must get 
through the intervening months as best 
they can. 

When you come to think of it, it is 
queer that they cant sell those shirts, 
now isn't it? I know several people who 
would like to have more shirts than 
they've got, and they say that the reason 
they don’t buy them is because they can't 
afford to. And I have a suspicion that 
just that sort of difficulty obtains all over 
the United States. Evidently our blessed 
protective system needs patching up in 
one respect, at least. It prevents men 
from buying shirts abroad easily enough, 
but it doesn’t enable them to buy them 
inthe home market. And so, while men 
all over the country are in need of shirts, 


Opportunity to work. Think a little. 
Opportunity to work. That was what 
James Sillars wanted. A wild blackberry 
ona bush is an opportunity to work. A 
fish swimming in the sea is an oppor- 
tunity. A vein of coal, a stratum of brick 
clay, a quarry of stone, an acre of unused 
soil—these are all opportunities to work. 
Aren't they? These then, and things like 
them, were what James Sillars needed. 
Has God been niggard of them? Is there 
any lack of opportunities to work? Go to 
James Sillars’s home, in a little Newark 
suburb, and you will see such opportuni- 
ties lying all around, vacant, idle, unused. 
Follow him from Newark to the town in 
Connecticut where he came to grief, and 
ali the way along you will see oppor- 
tunities for work lying idle, with no man 
profiting by them. Sillars had to pass 
them every day, every hour of his journey. 
He probably walked over them quite 
frequently. Now you know its a little 
ridiculous to say that James Sillars 
couldn't find any opportunities to go to 
work when he had to pick his steps to 
avoid treading on them. The trouble 
wasn't that he couldn’t find them, but 
that he wasn't allowed to take advantage 
of them. AndI will thank you not to 
repeat any cant about James Sillars not 
being qualitied to make good use of any 
of the idle opportunitics he walked past 
and over. Because thit is Mr. Sillars’s 
business, and not yours You don't know 
what Mr. Sillarscando You didn’t make 
him. God made him. And God made 
the opportunities too. And the question 
for you to consider is whether God made 
the opportunities for Sillars’s use, or 
whether he made then. exclusively for 
you and a few other luc'y fellows, Just 
stick to the question, if you please. If 
you will only do that, J -on’t think you 
can escape acknowledgins that James 
Sillars has aright to use any opportuni- 
ties for work he may find vacant, and that 
if we can only discover some way to 
secure him in that right, we van safely 
leave him to his own devices, and shut up 
the almshouses and the charity wood 
yards. If Mr. Sillars can’t make a living 
then, it will be pretty clear that God 
vever intended him to live, and the sooner 
he dies, the better. 





shirts on hand that they can’t sell, and the 
shirtmakers are standing idle. And 
this isn’t the end of it by an 
means. Shirtmakers, when they stop 
making shirts, must alsostop buying the 
things that they otherwise might have 
paid for with the wages earned in their 
industry. Necessarily that throws other 
worker's out of employment, and gives the 
shirt market another shrinkage. And so 
the congestion goes on, first in one voca- 
tion, then in another, until all the pro- 
ducers are loaded down with goods that 
nobody can afford to buy. And then 
comes the smash. 

May it not be worth noting that when 
we forbid men to buy shirts in the natural 
market—in the place where shirts can be 
bought to most advantage—we simply 
throw out of employment the men who 
would otherwise produce the things that 
would go to pay for the shirts? Isn't it 
possible that the see saw of congestion 
may be started in that way? Suppose the 
shirtmakers were forbidden to buy any 
canned tomatoes except of a certain 
brand. Would that be a good thing for 
them, or for the laborers in the canning 
factories, or for anybody else except the 
man who owned that special trade mark ? 
Yet that would be protection. 

T. L. M’CREADY. 
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Yes. it isu pitiful story. It stirs your 
blood, doesn’t it? You see the horror of 
it all, don't you?) Why of course you do. 
It makes you blush for your country and 
your civilization. But just pull the story 
to pieces—dissect it into its various in- 
cidents, consider these separately, and see 


lars’s horrible experience. It is a maxim 
of the law, that where the injury is there 
the remedy must be applied. The law 
says it in Latin, but thatis what it means. 
Now try to put your finger on the injury 
to James Sillars. 

He was discharged from the Arlington 
mill in Newark. You can’t blame the 
Arlington mill people for that. They 
had to discharge him, because they 
couldn't sell the things they employed 
him to make. There were plenty of peo- 
ple who wanted to buy the things, but 
as they couldn’t earn money enough to 
pay for them, they had to go without, 
So the Arlington mills shut down and 
Sillars was discharged. Clearly the pro- 
prietors of the miil were not to blame. 

James Sillars started to walk to Boston, 
hoping to find work there. This may 
have been a foolish thing to do, but it 
certainly wasn’t blameworthy. Had he 
gone to Boston via Liverpool, of course 
he would have committed a crime, be- 
cause the law says a man mustn't come 
from Liverpool to Boston looking for 
work, on account of their being so little 
work to do in Boston. But there is no 
law forbidding a man to walk there from 
Newark. 

A woman refused Sillars food when he 
asked for it, and directed him to another 
house, whose owner she knew, presum- 
ably, would have him arrested, Was she 
wrong? Was she heartless? Oh! come 
now, read this tract ‘On the need of nerve 
in charity,” and this one headed “Cold 
victuals,” and see whether she was to 
blame or not. Would you have given 
Sillars anything to eat? Did you feed 
the last man who cume to your door ask- 
ing food? If you did you simply encour- 
aged pauperis, and you know it, You 
knew it when you fed hin, and knew 
that you were doing wron,; for the sake 
of soothing your own sensibilities, How 
was the woman to kwow that Sillars was 
a deserving object? Will you believe 
any story a tramp may choose to tell you? 
Youll swallow a many lies if you do, 
And as for sending him toa plaice where 
she knew he'd get arrested, why, what 
else should she do?) Tramps are a nui- 
sance, They're a positive danger, They 
have been known to commit the most 
horrible crimes, The woman only did 
her duty by her fellow townsmen, Sup- 
pose she hadn’t done it, and that night 
Sillars had robbed a house, or murdered 
somebody—how would she have felt? It 
is clear you can’t blame the woman, 


This is absurd, you say? Well, I don't 
deny it. On the contrary, I insist that it 
isabsurd. But I defy you to dispute that 
society acts as though it wasn’t absurd, 
Put yourself in the place of any of the 
actors in the Sillars drama, except Sillars 
himself and the folks who have been 
sending him money, and announce your 
intention to do differently from what they 
did, and see what will be said to you by 
the organized charities, and the political 
economists, and the ministers of that 
foolish Person who said, Give to him that 
asketh thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee turn not thouaway. Or 
«o out and do what Sillars did, or stay at 
home and do habitually what the people 
who helped him have been doing, and see 
what will be said to you then. I don’t 
envy you the experience that will come 
to you in either event. If vou want a 
quiet life, better go with the crowd, and 
play that James Sillars is a humbug, and 
Christ spoke in paradoxes, and the only 
way to cure distress is by not relieving 
it, and God loves the world so much that 
he won’t vive it enough to eat, and you 
are right, and Lam right, and everything 
is quite correct, and the best thing we 
can do is to stop bothering, and go to 
supper. Pessimistic philosophy! Bless 
your soul, what is modern Christianity 
but pessimism—a gospel of do the best 
you can and devil take the hindmost? 





Another Southern Paper in Line. 
Charlotte, N. C., Chronicle, 


All over the country the single tax idea is 
gaining strength, What adds to its mo- 
inentum, is the fact that as a general thing 
men buy land on the outskirts of growing 
towns, and then wait for the enterprise of 
business men of the community to push the 
town forward so as to greatly enhance the 
value of the property; and all the while, 
these land owners are claiming a lower valu- 
ation of their land for the reason that it is 
not built upon, unimproved. 

Whenever any cttort is made to boom a 
town, these rich land owners who are to reap 
the quickest, largest and most direct benefit, 
fromthe growth of ‘he town, will sit: back, 
and decline to in any way whatever con- 
tribute toward the booming of the place, on 
the grounds that they are not engaged in any 
business, 

Men will not forever cons2nt to increase 
the weultb of land owners while the latter do 
nothing to help themselves, or their neigh- 
bors, or the town, The remedy is the single 
tax, and it is significant that the idea is guth- 
ering adherents steadily and surely all over 
this country and in Great Britain. 

The men who are advocating the single tax 
are not apurchists nor experimental cranks; 
they are men who ecarnestiy scek in lawfu 
ways to benelit mankind. 

There is never a remedy sought before a dis- 
ease becomes obnoxious and dangerous. Land 
owners who sit back and smilingly watch 
their neighbors, by pluck, push and patience, 
build up a town and treble the value of Jand, 
while the real estate owners reap the bene- 
tits, muy sce in the growing popularity of the 
siugle tux idea, and the great increase in the 
number of the advocates of the single tax, o 
handwriting on the wall that ought to arouse 
them from their selfishness, and bestir them 
to remove the cause before the remedy be- 
comes & Decessity. 





How can James Sillars be secured in 
his right of access to the natural oppor- 
tunities? It will not do to fence ina few 
blackberry bushes, or a bit of quarry, or 
anacre of soil, and tell him that’s his 
share and he must do the best he can 
with it. It wouldn’t be his share. He 
hasn’t any right to a share of the earth— 
to give him that would be to infringe the 
rights of other men. What he has is an 
equal right with every other living human 
being tothe use of the earth, the whole 
earth, any and every part of it. And 
that’s a very different thing from a right 
toa share of the earth. Now how can he 
be secured in this right? 

To state the question is to suggest the 
answer, If every man has an equal right 
to use the earth, and no man has a right 
of ownership in the earth; and if, as 
is clear, some parts of the earth 
give labor better opportunities than other 
parts, is it not evident that the only way 
to do justice, the only direct, common 
sense, effectual way of asserting James 
Sillars’s nght, is to insist that every man 
shall contribute, to the general fund of 
the community, the yearly value of the 
natural opportunities he is using? Cone 
fiscation, did yousay? Yes, it would be 
confiscation-—confiscation of the right to 


So it yoes, Turn to whatever side we 
will of the social problem, a paradox 
confronts us. We put our thieves in jail, 
and flatter ourselves we are going to 
make an end of stealing, and lo! up starts 
a superior class of thieves, who have 
taught themselves to stea) within the 
daw, and robbery is more rampant than 
ever, We organize our charity, and in- 
corporate benevolence by act of legisla- 
ture; and swindling charity organizations 
spring up on every hand, We build alms- 
houses to relieve distress, and develop a 
class who are content to live in alms- 
houses, If we feed our tramps, we make 
more tramps, If we don’t feed them, 
James Sillars has to suffer, What are we 
to do? 


What are we to do? Why, learn the 





ving for food and getting into jail—con-_ 


have the better. And just that sort of | 


a single firm of shirtmukers have 960,000. 
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directed against the one who sells labor. To 
fet as much as possible for the ten hours, and 
to do merely as much as is convenient for 
himself—this, to judge by the employer of 
labor op alarge or on a small scale the world 
over, is the besetting sin of the laboring min. 

. . . Thisis the fact because he (the em. 
ployer] measures their achievement by one 
standard and they measure it by another. 
His standard is the industry of the owner of 
the business, who has every motive of self- 
interest to put forth all his pewers. .. 
Self interest in the case of the average laborer 
leads him, on the contrary, to work obnly bard 
enough to keep his place and satis!y the mias- 
ter fairly. All beyond this appears to him 
superfluity. 

Now, if the master can bring into play upon 
the mind of his bired man more of the same 
motive ef self interest which is se effective 
with himself, he may look to see somewhat of 
the same result. Lf he dispenses with wages 
altogether, as in the fisheries, and engages 
men to work for a share of the product which 
depends entirely upon their own zeal and en- 
ergy, he attains a result entirely satisfactary, 
so fur as the labor put forth is concerned; he 
could not ask that it should be more inter- 
ested and strenuous. If, as the owner of a 


Profit Sharing. 


Mr. Nicholas Paine Gilman calls his 
book “a study in the evolution of the 
wages system’—nan ambitious, but some- 
what varue definition, that, like the an- 
cient. oracles, is of least service when 
-most needed, since to understand its 
meaning one must first read the book. 
The idea concealed in the definition is 
that profit sharing will be agreat improve- 
ment on the wages system; and the pur- 
pose of the book is to show from the re. 
cords of experience that profit sharing has 
been found practicable in a great variety 
of industries, and has proved itself in such 
cases advantageous to both employers 
and employed, Ifence Mr. Gilman be- 
lieves the solution of the social problem 
is to be sought in profit sharing. ‘Its 
logic,” he tells us, “is clear, its history is 


_ : - eure niet farm, he lets his estate on halves, the result 
attractive, its evidence is easily fol- in enereetic and persistent labur is good; the | 
lowed.” And he appeals to capitalists | workman hasjynone of the risks or cares of 


and laborers, to the press and to the 
_clergy, to examine into the matter. 


ownership, aud he enjoys one-lalf of the prod- 
uct, Which he thus bus a strong motive to 
make us great as possible. Protit sharing, 
Whether in ugriculture, trades or manufac- 
tures, isthe adaptation of this ancient and 
approved system of product sharing to the 
conditions of modern industrial life. Iv not 
only allows room for the increased energy 
usually shown in product sbaring, by supply- 
ing the familiar and adequate motive of self 
interest; it also improves upon product stiuar- 
ine by securing to the workman a regular 
wage sufficient for maintenance, at least, and 
thus it tukes away the excess of care and 
anxiety, leaving motive enough to bring out 
full exertion, ; 


If Mr. Gilman had contented himself 
with claiming that profit: sharing was a 
good thing for employers of labor, and 
that these would be wise and lucky if 
they could induce their workmen to agree 
to it, we might close his book here, with 
the remark that hehad taken a good deal 
of trouble to prove what few people would 
deny. But when he claims to have 
demonstrated that profit sharing isa 
good thing for the employed, and that 
they ought to ask for it and accept it 
gladly when offered, it becomes proper to 
point out certain weak spots in his argu- 
ment. 

Admitting his extraordinary assump. 
tion that labor, skill and capital are the 
factors of production, it may yet be asked 
on what ground any one of these factors 
can pretend to claim a ‘share in the extra 
production due to the supericr efficiency 
of some other factor. If the workmen in 
ashoe factory, by cutting leather more 
carefully and working more diligently, 
produce more shoes and better shoes, 
without using more capital, or requiring 
more superintendence, why should they 












































Mr. Gilman bases his argument upon a 
somewhat peculiar economic theory. In 
the simpler industries, he finds two fac- 
tors of production—labor and capital. 
Labor does the work, while capital sup- 
plies material and tools; and each re- 
ceives its natural recompense in ashare 
of the actual product. In illustration of 
this system he instances the great Dal- 
rymple farm in Dakota, ‘the biggest 
wheat farm in America,” where the 
Northern Pacific railroad, as capitalist, 
supplies the land, Mr. Dalrymple, repre- 
senting labor, dees the work, and the 
wheat crop is equally divided between 
the two. Another illustration is the 
whale’ ery, in which capital supplies 
ships, boats, provisions, tools, ete., labor 
again does the work, and the product is 
divided on a prearranged basis. The 
second iliustration is less complete than 
the first, inasmuch as it leaves an all im- 
portant factor unaccounted for. Mr. 
Gilman fails to tell us who supplies the 
whiles. 

In the more complex industries our au- 
thor discovers a third factor of produc- 
tion, namely, skill, or superintendence. 
Labor does the work, as before, capital 
supplies material and tools, and skill 
superintends the process of production 
and disposes of the product. Labor is 
rewarded with wages, capital receives 
interest und profit, and skill gets a salary, 
. Wages, interest and salary are fixed by 
‘the competition of the market. Profit 
depends on whether or not there is any- 


thing remaining after the claims of | not have the full beneflt of the increased 
wages, interest and salary have been | production? Why should they be asked 
satisfied, 


to surrender any part of it to their em- 
ployer? He would not feel bound to 
raise their wages if he provided an im- 
proved labor saving machine, or secured 
a more capable superintendent. Why 
should they be asked todo to him = what 
he would certainly decline to do to them? 

One of Mr. Gilman’s profit sharing his- 
tories is that of Rogers, Peet & Co. 
This firm distributed among its employ- 
ees, for the year 1886, a dividend of 3 1-2 
per cent on their wages. A member of 
the firm, by way of showing the sound- 
ness of the profit sharing pringiple, as- 
serted that although the working hours 
of cutters in the clothing trade had been 
reduced from 10 to 9 1-2, their cutters 
were “doing the very same work ino 9 1-2 
hours as they did in 10.) This at least 
equal production under 9 1-2 hours as un- 
der 10 we trace to profit: sharing.” In 
other words, the cutters were giving their 
employers the equivalent of half an 
hour’s extra work daily. Now, half an 
hour isa trifle more than 5 1-4 per cent 
of 91-2 hours, The cutters work was in- 
creased 5 t-4 per cent, while their pay 
was raised only 3 1-2 per cent. Rogers, 
Peet & Cow’s pay roll is quoted by Mr. 
Gilman, on the firm’s authority, at about 
$250,000 a year. Three and a half per 
cent on this is $8,750, Five and aquarter 


Now it is clear that if any one of these 
three factors can be rendered more effi- 
cient, there will be an increase of produc- 
tion, I! capital supplies a good coal mine 
instead of a poor one, there will be more 
coal produced. If skill watches the mar- 
kets more closely, the product will be 
greater. Orif labor can be persuaded to 
more efficient exertion, the restwt wil) 
still be greater product and = a larger 
margin of profit. It is on the last of 
these three postulates that Mr. Gilman 
rests his argument for profit: sharing. 
And the greater portion of his book is 
devoted to showing by facts and figures 
that profit sharing does so stimulate la- 
bor to increased exertion as to increase 
the product and consequent margin of 
profit. 

As far as this assertion goes, there can 
be no doubt that he proves his case very 
completely. Ife gives the histories of 
profit sharing experiments in several 
countries, and in a large variety of indus- 
tres. In most cases the experiment was 
successful—the laborers produced enough 
extra’ wealth to cover the profit share of 
labor, and leave something over to be 
added to the profit of capital and the sal- 
ary of skill, In the few cases when it 
failed, the failure was either more ap- 


parent than real, or was due to special | per cent is $13,125. If the employes 
causes affecting particular occupations | throughout the house had their zeal 


only. Mr, Gilman's explanation of the 
reason why protit sharing produces this 
beneticial result, is at once lucid and con- 
vincing: 


stimulated in the same proportion as the 
cntters, they simply gave the firm $4,575 
worth of labor for nothing, This was 


unquestionably a good thing for Rogers, 
The standing grievanee of the master | Peet & Co., but itis dilticult to see the 
against the man, in every industry, is that) penefit to the employes, Mr, Gilman 


the employee does not fil with zealous work 
the time for which he is paid. Idleness, care- 
lessness, and neglect of the master’s interest 
in securing a large product, ave the comuicn- 
est reproaches of the one who hires labor, 
hens 


oe 


would hardly think of advising an em- 
ployer to sell $13,125 of goods for §8,750, 
Yet he thinks the industrial problem will 
be ina fair way of solution if employes 
can be persuaded to accept $8,750 for 
$13,124 worth of labor, 


This is one weak point in Mr, Gilman’s 
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argument. Another, and an even more 


fatal weakness, in his failure to take any | 


account of the fact that there are quite a 
few unemployed men in the market eager 
to sell their labor, and foreed to sell it 
for what it will feteh, under penalty of 
starvation. If Mr. Gilman wishes to get 
an idea of the effect of this market full 
of unemployed labor upon the fortunes of 
the profit: sharing employes, he might 
ask Messrs, Rogers, Peet & Co. what 
would happen in their clothing business, 
if the market were constantly over 
crowded with coats and trousers, just as 
good as theirs, which had to suld) immned- 
lately at almost any price they would 
fetch, The tirm would probably tell him 
that though they might keep their old 
customers. for awhile, and even satisfy 
them by giving a Waterbury watch with 
every suit sold, yetin the long run they 
would be compelled to reduce their prices 
to meet the competition. 

Suppose profit sharing were universally 
adopted. Suppose every laborer, besides 
selling his employer a day's labor at the 
market price, sold him also an extra frac- 
tion of a day's labor at less than the 
market price. What would be the result? 
Simply this, that wages would diminish 
by just the amount of the average protit 
share, so that wages and profit shire 
together would amount to what wages 
were before profit sharing was introduced, 
Bat the measure of labor would wot fall— 
the profit sharing system would take 
care of that. The laborer who did not 
deliver his extra fraction of day’s work 
every day would lose fis profit: share, 
and find his wages reduced from their old 
ante-profit-sharing figure by just that 
amount. Rogers, Peet & Co.'s employes 
are now delivering $250,000 worth of labor 
every vear for $250,000, and $15,125 worth 
of extra labor for $8,750. Altogether, they 
furnish $265,125 worth, and get only 
$258,790 for it. Let the profit: sharing 
system become general, and they will 
soon find themselves compelled to furnish 
$268,125 worth, in return for only $250,000. 

Mr. Gilman has gone thus hopelessly 
astray in his “study of the evolution of 
the wages system,” because he has been 
content to take things for granted, in- 
stead of bringing them to the test of ex- 
perience and reason. When he intro- 
duced that illustration of the whale fish- 
ery in his preliminary study of the prin- 
ciples of product sharing, if he had just 
struck work for an hour or two, and 
insisted on finding out what factor in pro- 
duction was to be credited with the supply 
of whales, he would have got some wnex- 
pected light on the industrial problem, 
and Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
might perhaps have published one book 
the less, He would have seen that though 
capital might provide the ship and the 
provisions, the whale boats, the har- 
poons and the dances, and though the 
crew might furnish the skilled labor to 
navigate the vessel, pull the boats and 
handle the weapons, still the voyage 
would be altogether unprosperous if) na- 
ture failed to provide any whales upon 
which labor could employ the capitiul in- 
trusted toit. And sche would have come 
to understand that in the whale fishery 
the factors of production are not two, but 
three—labor, capital, and natural oppor- 
tunities in the shape of whales, 

Having made this discovery, Mr. Gil- 
niin, it is only decent to suppose, would 
have turned back to his Dalrymple farm 
illustration, and asked himself how i. 
could possibly be that production on land 
should have only two factors, while pro- 
duction on the water has three, Per- 
pending this question, he would have 
compared the two industries wanaogicully, 
He would have seen that Mr. Dalryiniple, 
furnishing horses, plows, seed, harrows, 
reapers, threshers, bags, eta, is really 
doing just what the whale ship owners 
did when they fitted out their vessel— 
providing capital for Tabor to use in gro. 
duction, Tle would have seen that) the 
laborers driving the horses, operating the 
machines, and doing all the rest of the 
work, correspond to the crew of the 
Whale ship. And it might have occurred 
to him that the whales in the ocean in- 
dustry are closely represented by the 
Dakota prairie in the land industry, both 
being natural opportunities upon which 
mancan exert dabor and use capital to pro- 
duce wealth, but with whose creation he 
has had nothing whatever to do, Reach- 
ing this point in his aurgdment, Me Gil- 
man would have found himself confronted 
with the tremendous question, Where 
does the Northern Pacific Railroad com- 
pany come in? It takes half Mr, Dal- 
rymple’s wheat crop—what does it do in 
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return? And considering the matter 
with a candid mind, he would have seen 
that to complete the parallel between 
the whale fishery cand the  Dalrym- 
ple farm, he must provide a oman 
to own the whales and collect from the 
shipowners and sailors one-half their 
eatele of oil and bone in return for per- 
mission to wo fishing. The essential dif- 
ference between the two industries is that 
on the ocean natural opportunities are 
free, while on the Jand: society has per- 
mitted private individuals to forbid men to 
apply labor and capital to them without 
first buying permission, That individuals 
ran find a profit in doing this—that hubor 
utilizing capital in production can be forced 
to pay for (he privilege of using natural 
opportunities, instead of betaking itself 
intosome distant wilderness where natural 
Opportunities are as yet unmonopolized— 
is due to the lawoof nature that makes 
production easiest where consumers are 
thickest. If whales frequented the har- 


-vor of New Bedford, and some individual 
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had the power of forbidding or permitting 
theireapture there at will, that individual 
would have no difliculty in exacting from 
the New Bedford whalemen the very 
thing that the Northern Pacific railroad 
exacts from Mr. Dalrymple—a rent for 
the privilege of using natural opportunt- 
fies. And in taking it he would be doing 
just what the railroad company does, ap- 
propriating under sanction of Luw, a value 
that would of right belong neither to him 
nor to the whalemen, but to the whole 
community, including the whalemen and 
himself. 


If Mr. Gilman had studied over his 
whale fishery and his Dalrymple farm 
sufficiently, he would have seen that the 
factors of production can never be less 
than two, natural opportunity and labor, 
and never more than three, natural op- 
portunity, labor and capital. And seeing 
this, avery little further thought would 
have enlightened him as to the real rea- 
son for labor’s discontent with the present 
wages system. He would have asked 
himself, What ought the laborer to do 
when capital refuses to employ him? In 
the light of his newly acquired) know]- 
edge, he would have seen the answer 
plainly, Betake himself to the nearest 
unused natural opportunity, and there, 
with the aid of such simple capital as 
every man assured of work can command 
—a spade, a pick, a basket or a hoe—en- 
gage in wealth production on his own 
kccount. Ile woulda't have to stick to it 
long. For if all the world’s capital were 
in full use when he withdrew himself, 
fresh capital would) be produced) within 
adiay, and would be powerless for pro- 
duction without his co-operation, Then 
the measure of his wages would be, not 
the pittance that some starveling of the 
market place would accept, but the wealth 
that be could) produce by applying his 
labor to natural opportunity on his own 
account, plus whatever sum the competi- 
tion of capitalists for the privilege of his 
co-operation might enable him to secure, 

Why cannot the laborer do-this? Why 
domt the army of men in New York, who 
want work and can't pet work, go across 
the Hudson to the Palisades and set to 
breaking up the rock into paving stones, 
or move on to some of the idle land in 
and aroung the city and go to market 
vardening? Why should) they beg for 
lodvings in the station houses, while there 
isa whole kingdom of unused land close 
by on which they could build huts? Why 
should they waste their time and break 
their hearts trying to oust Rogers, Peet 
& Co.’s clerks from their situations? If 
whales were as plenty in’ the sea as un- 
used natural opportunities are around 
New York, the whalemen would be after 
them inahurry, Why don’t the unem- 
ployed of New York do as much? Aht 
but nobody owns the whates!/—nobody can 
situnan office in London or Chicago, and 
suy to the New Bedford sailors, **You 
shamt touch a whale until TD give you 
leave, and Powon't give you leave till you 


pay ome oin advance half what you 
ean realize by catching the whales,” 
A somewhat important difference, 
Mr, Gilman, ist it? And so we 


usk that society should) say to the men 
who occupy the natural Opportunities in 
and around New York, “Utilize them as 
much as you please, the more the better 
—you can't utilize them without employ- 
ing labor, any more than a whale ship 
owner can send his ship to sea without 
eniploying sailors, But whether you 
utilize them, or whether you don't, so 
long as you occupy them, you shall pay 
tous, the whole community, for whose 
equal use God made the rocks and soil 
and rivers of the land just as he made the 
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whales that swim in the sea, the value 
that attaches to them by reason of our 
existence and our anxiety to use them.” 
And when once this reform is effected, 
the cry of the unemployed will cease and 
Rogers, Peet & Co.'s clerks can claim a 
rise of salaries without being told that 
there are plenty of men hunery for their 
situations at less than their present pay. 
And the more people there may be in 
New York, when that day comes, the 
easier will it be to produce wealth by ap- 
plying labor to natural opportunities, and 
the higher will wages rise. 

The natural wages of the laborer is the 
product of his labor. Less than this it 
isasin that he should be compelled to 
accept. Less than this society could 
not compel him to accept, if it did 
not first rob him = of his birthright 
of access to nature's opportunities. 
What labor needs is, not kindness, 
nor condescension, nor complicated 
schemes of protit sharing and co-opera- 
tion, but simply justice. Once that is 
done, the fire of discontent with the 
wages system will die for want of fuel. 
Until that be done, the fire will rage with 
increasing fierceness, Mr. Gilman's profit 
sharing, so far from quenching it, would 
only feed its fury. 


An Antidote to Robert Elsmere.” 

Alan Thorne(2) is a goody goody story, 
of that platitudinous class that Sunday 
school scholars of a generation ayo were 
compelled to read for spiritual edification, 
Its author seems to have been hoaxed by 
some humorist into believing that science 
—personified by the late Charles Darwin— 
expects to solve the mystery of creation. 
Robert Thorne, whose “passionate long- 
ing” to discover the first cause of things 
has been fostered by the study of Dar- 
win, resolves ‘‘to rear his son in utter 
ignorance of the Christian religion, and 
to prove by this experiment that a highly 
cultured pveing, whose intellectual and 
moral nature were rightly developed, would 
result in amore perfect character than 
one reared in the nurture of the Chris- 
tian faith.” To this end he engages a 
German governess—also of Darwinian 
Views—and so departs “to attend the 
meeting in London of a body of scientific 
men.” Anhumble but pious gardener— 
name of Benson -then appears upon the 
scene, and several minor characters move 
in and out in a wooden manner. The 
upshot is that father, son and governess 
are brought into the fold, distribute 
gifts among the needy minor characters, 
extinguish a whisky dealer, and build a 
church. What sort of a religion it is 
that is thus recruited and enriched, may 
be judged by the following excerpt from 
a conversation between the son and the 
gardener: 


“There is a good deal of sorrow and misery 
in the world, isa’t there Benson?’ The boy’s 
tone wus one of discouragement. 

“To be sure there is, Master Alan. But 
don’t go to pesterin’ about that. They ain't 
the capacity fer sufferin’ that ye have, and 
some of ’em don't mind it all, never heviw 
known anythin’ better; aad some of ‘em 
would be worse off ef they was better off,” 
said Benson, unconscious of the paradox bis 
speech conveyed. “And it gives us a stone 
to whet our Christian graces on. Our weap- 
ons would get powerful rusty ef we couldn't 
brighten ’em by use. And this world would 
be like heaven if there weren't anything awry 
in it.” 

The publishers announces ‘“ Alan 
Thorne” as ‘‘an antidote to Robert Els- 
mere. The definition will scarcely be ac- 
cepted by any one who has read both 
books. T. UL. M’CrRkapy. 


Books ieceived. 
Essays ON Gop AND MAN, or a Philosophical 


Inquiry into the Principles of Religion. By 


the Rev. Heury Truro Brav, M. A,, B. D., 
LL.D. Rector of Christ church, Booneville, 
Mo. St. Louis: Nixan Jones Printing Co. 


FEDERAL TAXES AND STATE EXPENSES; or 
The decay of separate state power of excise 
under the federal constitution, and the cot- 
pensation therein provided for it; and the 
relation of the general civil administration 
under separate state authority, to “the gen- 
eral welfare of the United States” under the 
federal autonomy. By William H, Jones. 
ie York and London: G. P. Putnam's 

Ons, 


LARGE ForTUNES; or Christianity and the 
Labor Problem. By Charles Richardson, 
hiladelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
(2)Alan Thorne. By Martha Livingston 
Moodey. Boston: D, Lothrop Company, 
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Fruite of Land Speculasion, 

San Luis Onispo, Cal.—Hard times ure 
being felt in full force here, and mortgages 
are the order of the day. The bunks allow 
six per cent on deposits for six months, aud 
charge fifteen for loans, 

Frances M. MiLnez. 
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THE WORLD'S LAST CATA- 
CLYSM. 


Described by the Prehistoric Man Resus- 
citated from the Polar Ice. 
Robert Dunean Milne in San Franelseo Argonaut. 

About a week ago I received a message 
from my friend Burnham, inviting me to call 
at his house as soon as possible, as something 
very important was on hand in connection 
with bis protege, who had been resuscitated 
in so remarkable a maoner by Dr. Dunne and 
himself some four months previous, in Sep- 
tember last. Though Thad been absent from 
the city since that time, Thad received an 
occasional letter from omy friend dilating 
upon the remarkable progress that had mean- 
While been made by his resuseitated guest 
aud theimtelligence and aptness he displayed 
in mmastering uot only our language in the 
matter of talking, reading and writing, but 
in the appreciation and appropriation of our 
modern methods of thought through studying 
abstruse historical and scientific works, 

“Thave had far less difficulty,” the letter 
concluded, “in teaching Mr. Kourban Balinok 
than I coneecived IT should have had in the 
ease of can intelligent and well educated 
foreigner introduced to me under similar cir- 
cumstances, Come up this eveuiug and judge 
for yourself. While, of course, we have 
talked matters over before this in a discon- 
nected and cursory manner, I propose to ask 
our friend to-night to give a detailed and con- 
nected account of himself and his foreign 
surroundings in that ancient world before he 
became one of us, and I wish you to be present 
in the capacity of historian as well as guest. 
We dine, as you know, at six.” 

A quarter before that hour found me in the 
drawing room of the Burnham mansion, where, 
after being welcomed by the family, con- 
sisting of my friend, his father, anda maiden 
aunt, I was introduced to a distinguished 
luoking stranger—Mr. Kourban Bulanok—in 
whom Thad no difficulty in recognizing the 
gentleman whom some four months before we 
had rescued so wonderfully from a diving 
tomb, Though faultlessly attired in evening 
dress, I at once recognized the regular, clean 
eut, aristocratic features, crisp, curling and 
rather close cropped black beard, and bright 
black eve of our whilom patient. His clear, 
olive complexion struck me then as bearing a 
marked resemblance to that of the high caste 
Hindoo of our day, though the features were 
incre pronounced and Grecian in type than 1s 
consistent with pure Orientalism. A quick 
vlance of recognition passed across his face 
as he shook me cordially by the hand, saying 
at the same time to Burnham in excellent 
English, though with a slight foreign aceent: 

“f{ think I have bad the pleasure of meeting 
this gentleman before—once—io your labora- 
tory, was it not?” 

“A Hungarian friend of my son's,” whis- 
pered old Mr, Burnham to me, confideutially, 
as at that moment Dr. Dunne entered the 
room and engaged the others in conversation; 
‘a count,” he added, impressively, “whom he 
met abroad some years ago. Hus been stay- 
ing with us quitea time. Very pleasant fel- 
low, Balanok. Funny name, isn’t it?’ 

We adjourned to the dining room, where 
our little sextet dinner passed off very pleas- 
antly, as old Burnham’s little dinners always 
do, as his wiues are excellent and the cuisine 
faultless; Mr. Kourban Balanok making bim- 
self especially agreeable by apt allusion and 
piquant illustration, which were sufficiently 
indicative of a very foreign origin anda eiv- 
ilizution far different from ours. 

Dinner over, as old Mr. Burnham and_ his 
sister both bad engagements that evening, 
one of a financial, the other of a charitable 
character, Burnham proposed that we adjourn 
to his studio below, where we could smoke 
and talk at Icisure. 

‘Suppose, Balanok,” suid Buruham, alter 
we had arranged our easy chairs comfortably 
in a semi-circle round the fire and lighted our 
repalius, “suppose you giveus some account 
of your past history, and what the world was 
like when you lived on it before, how you 
came to be inbedded in the ice where I found 
you, and such other matters as you think 
might interest us. We are all of us here new 
—all who tuok part in your resuscitation, and, 
although you have already told) me much in 
a disconnected manner, I should like to know 
still more, and J am sure my friends here join 
me in the desire.” 

Burnham's strange guest grew grave and 
relapsed into meditation. 

‘It is all so strange, s0 inexplicable,” he 
said, at length, “to find one’s self transplanted 
us it were, from one civilization to another 
Without notice and in a moment of time; to 
lose conscicusness in a death struggle with 
water, and to wake up shortly after, as it 
seemed to me, upon youder lounge, sur- 
rounded by strange people, wearing strange 
clothes, and speaking a strange language. I 
remembered the irresistible onslaught of the 
waves, J remembered my drowning struggles 
and recalled what I thought my death gasps, 
and had I waked among friends, or even 
among people whose costume or lancuage 
wus familiar to me, I should pet have been 
surprised, But—what could J think at first? 

“My first impressions were that | had been 
curried by the current to sume country of 
whose existence I knew nothing, and this 
was the more surprising to me, as I bad at 
that time traversed every portion of the 
globe. Our facilities for travel in those days 





were infinitely superior to those you pussess 
now. Air navigation, indeed, was our ordinary 
inode of locomotion. It was not for many 
days after when I was able to converse some- 
what intelligibly with my friend Burnbam 
here and had gained some slight smattering 
of your language, that I began to realize the 
true state of the case. By degrees I com- 
prehended that [had not been revived from 
a drowning, or semi-drowned, condition only, 
but that my body bad actually been discov- 
ered imbedded in a vast fleld of ice in the re- 
gion of what is now the North Pole. Still, 
even this did not surprise me asit might have 
done, as in the ancient world, as I have now 
learned tu call it, the method of ice conserva- 
tion of animal life was not unknown to our 
scientifie men, Tb was not until lately, how- 
ever—not till a few weeks ago, indeed—that 
I began to entertain the stupendous and al- 
most inconceivable idea that I must have 
lain in a comatose condition for centuries, 
with the necessary conclusion that these 
centuries must far antedate and outnumber 
youreras of recorded time. 

“This conclusion, I repeat, I bave only ar- 
rived at very recently, as it isonly within the 
past few weeks that Ihave felt myself sutti- 
cientiy master of your language tu permit of 
my dipping into your profounder scientific 
works, This has indeed opened up a new 
and most interesting fleld to me. It has 
proved, in the first instance, how utterly 
ignorant isthe human race at the present 
moment of all that relates to its past history, 
and how deplorably it 1s misled by those 
who profess to be its teacners. I see that 
while the researches of your geologists and 
other scientific men bave done much to eradi- 
eate the popular idea that the world is but 
six thousand yeurs old, there still lingers, 
even among these, the idea that the existence 
of the human race upon this planet dues not 
date very inuch farther back than the period 
of recorded history, and that your progeni- 
tors were debased and brutal savages, pos- 
sessing only the rudest conceptious of me- 
chanies or the useful arts, and none whatever 
of the sublime truths of science. While this 
is certainly true of your immediate progeni- 
tors, it is utterly erroneous as regards the 
race in the abstract. 


“Thave been reading with the deepest in- 
terest your histories of what you call the 
ancient world. I find that the records of 
these histories go back to the Egyptian and 
Assyrian bations, but that back of these you 
possess no records at all. Did the colossal 
pillars of Carnac, the stupendous moles of 
the Pyramids, the peristyles of Tadmor and 
Baalbec, the friezes of Persepolis, the winged 
lions and monstreus halls of Nineveh, spring 
into existence before some macician’s wand, 
or were they the work of men us we are! 
Aud if the work of men as we are, how is it 
that the men who possessed knowledge of 
mechanics and arts sufficieat to raise such 
memorable piles, and = intelligent enough 
to devise such a beautiful and regularly 
written language as the Assyrian cunciform 
characters represent, should have been able 
to write down nothing of their past, but 
merely the bare facts of their contemporary 
history! Does it seem reasonable that the 
immediate forefathers of these intelligent 
and energetic peoples Were ignorant and de- 
bused barbarians! If they were so, whence 
came this sudden accession to knowledge and 
power? If they were not sv, how und why 
was this secret of their antecedents lost? 
How is it that there is a point, in the not very 
remote pust, where history breaks abruptly 
off, and beyond which even tradition is si- 
lent?” 

“There is scarcely «& people on earth,” in- 
terpolated Burnham, as his guest paused in his 
argument, “which does not possess some tra- 
dition, more or Jess vague, of a flood. The 
Mosaic, or Hebraic, records go still further 
and furnish a history and even a chronology 
of the antediluvian epoch. The Chinese and 
Hindoos, on their part, claim a much more 
remote antiquity for the origin of their re- 
spective races, their alleged records stretch- 
ipge buck twenty thousand yenrs or more intu 
the dim past.” 

‘You will comprehend,” resumed Mr. 
Balanok, “when I give you an account of the 
awlul cataclysm, of which Iwas in part a 
witness, how there should exist traditions of 
it such as you mention, You will also com- 
prehend why—if my theory is correet—there 
should be only traditions and no authentic 
history of the times precedent to the eata- 
elysm. I have studied the mutter over in the 
light of my own experience, what I see be- 
fure me, and the books T have read, and have 
comme to a satisfactory conclusion on this 
point. I will now, if you like, give you some 
brief account of my previous existence upon 
this world, priorto the last cataclysm, and 
of the cataclysm itself, begging that you 
will not fail to interrupt and question me 
When occasion demands, just as I shall ap- 
perl to vou upon all points where my knowl- 
edye of your history or scientific methods is 
deticient. 

“To begin then, | was bora in a prosperous 
coinmercial city, Entarima by name, upon 
the shores of an inland sea—by far the most 
important sea in the world of that period, li 
was roughly circular in shape, and corre- 
sponded to what is now known, [see by your 
Maps, us the North Polar Sea—a sea as vet 
ubpenetrated by navigatorsof your day, but 
which was, at the time I speak of, the great 
commercial highway of the world, Waita 
moment, gentlemen, till I get youder clobes, 
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and I think I can, by demonstration, make 
myself more intelligible.” 

So saying, Mr. Balanok went over to the 
corner of the room where stood two large 
globes, one geographical the other astronom- 
ienl, and proceeded to wheel them over to 
where we were sitting. 

“Now,” said our instructor, after he had 
got his globes in position and stationed him- 
self between them, something after the muan- 
ner of a schoulmaster addressing his class, 
“T perceive from this globe’—tapping the 
geographical one with his finger—°that 
the axis of our planet is nearly coineldent 
with the center of the sea, on the southern 
shore of which Iwas born. You tell me, Mr. 
Burnham, that my body was discovered in 
the ice near What you now call the hundred 
und sixty-fifth meridian of west longitude, 
and in what is now latitude seventy-six north, 
in other words, ata point about one-sixth of 
the entire distance between the pole and the 
equator Lhope you will uaderstand, centle- 
nen,” remarked Mr. Balanok parenthetically, 
“that though Iam not yet thoroughly con- 
versant with your modern methods of eom- 
puting angular distances, we arrived at the 
same, and even more exact, results by 
simpler methods, employing a decinul syvs- 
tein of notation, Which has been trausmitted 
to you now through the Arabians, [ have 
been studving your clobes, and I find that 
iny ancient home, Entarima, wits situated in 
a latitude corresponding to twenty-six north, 
Now let us depress the pole of this globe so 
as to bring Prince Edwards island to the 
meridian in latitude twenty-six north, and in 
the ninetieth decree of latitude on that same 
meridian, reekoning from the horizon circle, 
we shall fiad that spot upon the earth’s sur- 
face which was the north pole of my younger 
day.” 

Mr. Balanok proeceded to manipulate the 
globe, and presently announeed that the 
north pole, thus located, would fall upon a 
point in the Mediterranean between Sicily 
and Afrien. 

“T have been studying your geographies, 
maps, and globes,” resumed our friend, “with 
intense interest for the past few weeks and 
drawing inferences therefrom, and I have 
now arrived at conclusions so peeulinr and 
stupendous in their character, conneeted as 
they are with phenomena of which I was a 
personal eve witness, that they cannot fail 
to utterly derange all your present concep- 
tions regarding the history of the world we 
live in and of the human race, Neither is 
anvthing left to guess work, for Lam able to 
verify, by comparatively simple astronomical 
calculations, the dates at which the various 
events Lam about to relate transpired, 

“My hore was situated, as I have said, in 
na commercial city of cousiderable importance 
upon the scutheru shore of what is now the 
North Polar sea, near wiat is now the twenty- 
sixth degree of north latitude, or just outside 
of the tropic zone. You must understand 
that the buman race in these days was much 
more highly and generally civilized than now; 
our scientific knowledge was far superior to 
that which you now possess; our ideas of the 
aims and ends of life were infinitely higher 
and nobler than vours~—that is so far as, in 
my as yet brief sojourn among vou, these 
have come beneath my notice; we had a. his- 
tory dating back about thirteen thousand 
years, till it, like vour own, was lost in myth- 
ology and tradition. We, too, had dim, le- 
vendary records of a vast convulsion that 
overtook the planet and nearly blotted out 
the human race. 

“Our scientific methods, as I say, were 
similar to yours in kind, thouvh differing 
widely in degree. Your knowledge of as- 
tronomy, mathematics and mensuration is 
founded upon the retics that were suved from 
the last cataclysm, of which Tam apparently 
the only survivor. We, too, had globes, and 
maps, and instruments, far transcending 
yours in nicety and effleaey. Ourschools and 
universities did not confine themnselves to ab- 
stract science and philosophy, as it seems to 
me yours mainly do, but investigated the 
inner meaning of all natural phenomena, re- 
ducing all the teachings of chemistry, physi- 
ology and mechanics to direet practice in 
their minutest details. The consequence was 
that we attained us great a measure of hap- 
piness as it seems possible for a race situated 
as ours is to attain, You still have traditions 
in your most ancient classical histories of a 
Saturnian, or goldenage; these traditions are 
but the dim remembrance of human life as it 
was before the last convulsion, 

“With such perfeet control as we then pos- 
sessed over all natural forees, the vast, un- 
ceasing and wearing effort to sustain life, 
which is now the lot of the majority of man- 
kind, was unknown, The foree which it has 
taken yon thousands of years to discover, 
and at the real powers of which you as vet 
but faintly guess—the forea which vou term 
electricity—was the tool, the instrument of 
our daily life. Tt was the slave of the lamp 
and the ring, which one of your story books 
tells about, redueed to as complete subjec- 
tion as that genii and accomplishing results 
equally marvelous, for so they would now 
uppear to yon. As a consequence of the ease 
with which all results inthe fleld of action— 
the term labor would be misapplied in the 
absence of effort--were accomplished, money, 
inthe sense you now understand it, wos re- 
duced to a mere medium of exchanze, Where 
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there was no necessity for labor, there could, 
of course, be none for capital, which is only 
valuable as the‘ purchaser of labor, The 
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chemistry, physiology, hygiene, together with 


cantediluvian life in your Mosaic scriptures. 
“Yet eveu with the possession of this ability, 
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precious metals, as you term gold and silver, 
bad not been used as curreney for some 
thousands of years before my time, and bad 
been replaced by verbal coutract or written 
memoranda of trausactions. As gold and 
silver uo longer represented vulues, the ae- 
cumulation of these metals or their equiva- 
lents became valueless; aud as their posses- 
sion conferred no benefit upon the possessor, 


the great incentive to all the frauds, villain- 
desand crimes whieh now afflict and debase 


human life, was absent, Agriculture, indus- 
trial pursuits, inanufactures of all kinds were 
carried on in tenfold measure, but to such a 
piteh of excellence bud our machines and 
mechanical knowledge been bourhbt, that the 


production of the necessaries of life was a 


pleasure instead of a toil. 

“Art flourished ino an extraordinary de- 
free, painting und statuary adorned every 
dwelling, As there could) be no poverty 
Where every pecessary or luxury could be 
sv eusily supplied, so there were no hovels, 
noowretchedness or squalor. Two thousand 
years before the time L speak of, the various 
nations and races had, with the cessation of 
wars, adopted a common lauguage. The con- 
tinents now known as Africa and South 
America, with the now submerged continent 
of Kandafu, as large as Africa, situated then 
in the center of the Pagilic ocean, where now 
the Polynesian islands ure aod what is now 
the region lying ubout the south pole, called 
upon your maps the Aotaretic continent, were 
then the most fuvored and cultured regions 
of the globe. The Mediterranean was then 
the frozeu Polar sea, and Europe and Noerth- 
ern Africa were one sheet of ice. Greenlaud 
and Spitzberyen were then in the tropic or 
subtropic zoues, as well as portions of Siberia, 
as both the vegetable and animal remuins dis- 


covered there—as [learn from some of your 


scientific works—couclusively prove. In no 
other way cau we account for the presence of 


‘the carcasses of elephants, of the remains of 


maguollw trees, vines, bananas and otber 


tropical vegetation in that inhospitable cli 


mate, or for the presence of the reindeer in 
Ceutral France. 

“We pussessed the same domestic animals 
aus you do now, and even a greater variety of 
the wild species, thougch these latterly bad 
been nearly exterminated, aud were driven 
to such remote fustnesses and jungles as here 
und there yet remaimed free from the en- 
croachments of man. Our knowledge of 


our perfect control over the mechanical arts, 
enabled us to prolong human life to a terin 
undreamed of in the present time, but whieh 
is vuasgruely shuduwed by tfe traditions of 


the population of the world, though more 
than five times as great as it is now, did not 
exceed its rescurces, so admirably did our 
scientific knowledge enable us to busband 
and conserve them; nor was death regarded 
with the dread and horror which it seems 
bow universally to inspire, It was looked 
upon as the performance of a natural func- 
tiov, one neither to be unduly sought after 
nor averted. Assured as our race then was 
of the existence of a future state, to which 
our present life stood but in the relation of a 
preparatory course, and communing, as it 
did, with the spirits of the departed in a man- 
ner so free and unrestricted, as would as- 
tound the most advanced of your modern 
theosophists, death could uot be regarded as 
aught but a transit from one condition of 
being to another. 

“But it would be impossible for me to give 
you, in such brief remarks as I must neces- 
sarily restrict myself to at present, any ade- 
quate idea of the character or scope of the 
ancient civilization of which I formed a part. 
From the bare outline, however, which | have 
Hiven you, you can in amanner judve of its 
inuer nature, Tshall now go on to tell you 
what 1 know of the terrible catastrophe which 
befell that happy and smiling world and at 
one fell stroke relegated it to the misery, the 
degradation, the ignorance, and the barbar- 
ismin which [sce it now. 

“My friend, Mr. Buruham, here—to whom I 
owe aninciale ‘able debt as having been the 
Ineuns of restorog me to the privileges of life, 
as otherwise To ought have remained for un- 
told eons ina state of Goma, neither man nor 
spirit—Mr. Burnham bas told me that wheu 
he discovered my body in the ice, he saw, or 
thought he saw, at a considerable depth be- 
neath, what looked like the streets, squares, 
wud gardens of a city. From the vecessarily 
imperfect deseription that be could give, | 
still gleaned chough to convince me that what 
he saw was really the remuant of my ancient 
home, Eaturima, in which ato seems only yes- 
terdiay that llived. This city being situated, 
as] have said, about what you now term the 
tweaty-sixth degreeof north latitude, and my 
supposed dead body having been found about 
the seventy-sixth degree, it: follows that this 
vhange of loeation froma tropical to a frozen 
aone must huve been brought about either by 
aw change in the ansular relations of the wxis 
of this planet to the plane of its orbit, or bya 
change i the relations of the surface of the 
planet to jtsaxis. The juvestivution of this 
nutter was oue of the earliest to whieh wy 
curiosity prompted tne, and T becume at once 
assured that the Jatterof these alterations 
wus the fuctor at werk. The inclination of 
the earth’s axis to the plane of its orbit— 
pbout twenty three and a half degrees—is the 
sume now as it was ten thousand, or, to speak 
more accurately, bine thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-six years ugo at which time the 
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catastrophe Iam going to tell you about hap- 
pehed—” 

“Purdon me,” interrupted Burnham, “I do 
not see bow you can fix your dates so confi. 
dently and with such a degree of accuracy. 
How van you possibly tell how long you were 
lying imbedded in theice? Since between the 
uncienb World you are speaking about and our 
own there is unquestionably a period of titne, 
regarding which bistory is silent, how is it 
possible to estimate the duration of that pe- 
riod at all, far less to estimate it so exactly 
us to compute the ebronology of the past in 
terms of the present to a year?’ 

“By the simplest and most unerring of ob- 
servations, in the taking of which the earth 
is its own chronometer,” returned Mr. Bal- 
awnuok, smiling; “one of the first astronomical 
features which [rémarked, after my resusel- 
tation, Was that the pole star of the present 
was also the pole star of the past, und that 
consequently the relations of the equator and 
the ecliptic were still unchanged. I recalled 
that at the time of the cataclysm the vernal 
equinox, that point at which the equator is 
intersected by the ecliptic, called by your as- 
Lronomers the first degree of the sigu Aries, 
but whien now falls in the beginning of the 
coustellation Pisces, then fell in the constella- 
tion Leo. Finding from your astronomical 
works that the precession of the equinuxes 15 
still fifty and one-fifth seconds of angular are 
wonually, as it was then, it was simply an or- 
dinary arithmetical computation to reduce 
the distunce in degrees between the equi- 
noctial point of the present and that of the 
past to years. I found this distance to be one 
hundred and thirty-seven degrees forty-two 
minutes fifty-five seconds, which, at the rate 
of fifty-two seconds annually, gives the peri- 
od of years I have stated. 

“But to resuine my narrative. In the early 
sumuner of that most eventful year a comet 
suddenly appeared inthe southern heavens. 
Comets were hu strangers to us ip those days 
uwuy mInore than they are pow, and our astron- 
omers had accurately computed the periods 
of such us recurred at recular intervals. The 
Visitant in question, however, was one which 
had not previously been observed, and meas- 
ures Were at once instituted to calculate the 
curvature of its orbit, the time of its peri- 
helion, and sucb other elements as might be 
of interest to people in general. Public in- 
terest did not, however, center very stronely 
upon the wanderer till it was announeed im 
the journals—our metbod of printing, by the 
way, did uot involve the labor of composition 
yours dues, aud was much more expeditious 
—that its nucleus would cut the plane of our 
orbit at a point extremely close to that which 
our planet would occupy at the moment. As 
the days went on, the comet prew iu size und 
became a most mugnificent object in the uoc- 
turoal heavens. Larger aud larger grew its 
tail, until it tilled more than one-quarter of 
the sky, and before the day set fur its nearest 
approach, its tatl ouly was visible in the sky 
ab midnight, its nucleus beimg below the 
southern horizon. This alone sulliced to show 
the proximity and rapidity of its approach. 
It was now asserted by astronomers that its 
present course Inust bring its nucleus within 
avery short distaunce—a few hundred miles 
at most—of our earth, and though the suppo- 
sition that it would do any damage was pouh- 
poohed by the wiseacres, still the commou 
run of peuple could not help regarding the 
omikous phenomenon with feelings of wlarin. 

“The time of uearest approach had been 
set down for an hour after midnight, aud, on 
the evening in question, When the sun went 
down, the streets of Entarima were througed 
with people gazing at the weird spectacle. 
The tail of the comet which had, the night 
before, been seen stretching from the southern 
horizon to the zenith, had now disappeared, 
und in place thereof a bright, yellowish radi- 
ance filled the sky. The air was most sultry 
and oppressive, and I was quite prepured for 
the statement o° one of our professors, whe 
passed mie on the street, that we were now 
enveloped in the substance, or nfaibus, of the 
vomet’s tail. He also remarked that the speed 
of the comet, When rounding the sun at 
perihelion, would be equivalent to a million of 
your miles an hour--he, however, called it 
two diameters of our earth, or about sixteen 
thousand miles a minute. 

“As the hours wore on toward miduight the 
air grew more dense and sultry. So deadly 
was the cali that adleaf ora feather would 
have falien to the ground dike leads yeta 
perceptible tremor seemed to alfeet every 
object in nature, An indelinable dread now 
settled upon the people. None went withia 
their homes, but all, as by mutual consent, 
remained out of doors upon streets, or ter- 
races, or upon the house tops. The domestic 
animals, too, evineed the liveliest ssanptonis 
of uneasiness, Fowls neglected to roust, and 
dows yan yelping and whintng piteously about 
the streets, After midnight, the uebulous 
light in the south grew more condensed aud 
brebter, Brighter and sul brighter it grew 
as the oumutes passed, the tremorolf the earth 
becoming all the time mere and more per- 
ceptible, Meanwhile, a moaning sourd, like 
the murmur of fn distant stort, was moment. 
arily increasing in distinctuess and volume, 
Suddenty the southerp horizon was crowned 
with a blood-red flush, in shape and outline 
like an aurora berenlis, and a few seconds 
ufterward an angry orb of fire, subtending 
some thirty degrees of are, pose majestically 
toward the zenith, acecuapanied with @ rush- 
ing noise as of wimighty but distant whirl- 
wind, I stood rooted to the spot, overawed 
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by the magnificence of the spectacle, aud in- 

‘apuble of thought or action. Utterly ob- 
livious of inv surrougdiogs, all TF eould du was 
to stand stilland vaze ab the frightful phe- 
nomenon. As the seconds passed, the tremor 
increased in vivolenee till ib assumed the 
character of an earthynake. My eyes now 
turned instinctively north, inthe direction of 
the sea. Could Lbelieve iny senses! Where 
awiminute before there bad been fathoms deep 
of water, there was nothing but a shining, 
vozy bottom, upon which scores of ships, that 
had been riding at anchor, now lay stranded 
upon their sides. The waters had evidently 
retired swiftly and noiselessly from the shore, 
but how and whither? Stram my eves as 1 
would there was nothing in sight but an oozy, 
slimy plain, hundreds of feet beneath me, 
stretching uway into the dim distance and 
gleaming in the light of the weird radiance 
above. 

“Butas TI euzed, the northern horizon be- 
came crowned with the same borealis-like 
flush that had suifused the south not teu sec- 
ouds before—for all that Ll um telling took 
pluce more speedily than J can tell it-und 
fromit rose an orb which [To at once recop- 
nized asthe sun. In an instant the scene was 
lit up with the full glare of duy, instead of 
the baleful light shed by what L iutuitively 
comprehended must be the nucleus of the 
comet in the south. The sun rose swiftly and 
perpeudicularly from the northern horizon, 
tillit reached a point some sixteen degrees 
high, and then I could detect no further mo- 
tion. But while I looked, spellbound and 
paralyzed by a chain of phenomena, which 
seemed ta set all the laws of nuture at defiance, 
[became aware that something was traus- 
piring far out across the waterless sea bet 
tom which stretched leagues away before me 
to the north, I strained my eyes across the 
expanse und saw approaching a wallof water 
us lufly asa mountain aud us regular as a 
line of battle. It grew before my gaze. | 
found myself calculating in a breath, from 
some headlands that I knew, that it could not 
be less than twenty miles away, nor less 
than a mile high, nor moving at «a speed less 
than balfa mile a second. 

“And at that moment, as if moved by a 
common impulse, the vast throng of fife 
about me found a tongue. Jt seemed as 
though the appearance of the approaching 
wall of water bad unlocked the spell that 
had held them bouud since the appearance 
of the nucleus of the comet, scarce more 
thau a minute before. They vuow seemed to 
realize Cher impending and inevitable doom. 
Oli the awful horror of that despairing wail. 
rom tens of thousands of voices it rose witb 
a sunorous force Which swelled higher than 
even the roar of the rushing waters that 
towered thousands of feet above us and en- 
gvulfed us the moment after. Lt sounds in my 
ears yet. Theo T knew no more—till Jopened 
iny eyes in youder corner of this room.” 

When Mr. Balanok coneluded his remarka- 
ble narrative, nobody seemed inclined at 
first to hazard any remarks upon the astound- 
ing events he bad deseribed. At length 
Buraham spoke. 

“Your story, Mir. Balanok, involves so 
ininy phenomena that are without precedent 
or parallel, and so many apparent contra- 
ventions of what we wre taught to consider 
invariable natiral Jaws, that i seems to me 
difficult or impossible to account for them on 
auuy substantial setentific hypothesis, A 
minute after the nucteus of the comet rose 
from the southerti horizon, the sun, you say, 
rose in dike manner from the northern one. 
We, of course, know that the sun has no 
proper motion of its own relative to the 
earth, aod that its apparent motion of rising 
in the east and settiog in the west is due to 
the diurnal rotation of the globe. The only 
way, therefore, in which it is conceivable 
that the sun rose suddenly in the vorth is to 
suppose that the earth chauged its axis of 
rotation and moved for a@ short time from 
south to north, But you assert that the axis 
of the earth’s rotation has not changed in re- 
lation to the plane of its orbit. How then do 
you reconcile these upparently contradictory 
conditions!” 

“You must remember,” replied Mi. Bal- 
wnok, “that all that Ihave deseribed was the 
work cf alittle more than a minute, that I 
hid no time to theorize then, and that, so far 
us my opportunities to explain satusfactorily 
the phenomena go, I amon the same footing 
usyouare. Dhave, however, given the mat- 
ter same study, and have reconciled the ap- 
parently incompatible conditions ina way 
satisfactory, ab any vate, to tuysell While 
we of the ancient world understood the prin- 
viple of the mariver’s compass, ib was not of 
the sume benefit tous as ib iste you. The 
earth's magnetic pole is not even cuineident 
with the true pole, but in the ancient days it 
was sibunted many devrees-—some three thou- 
sund miles in fact—further suuth I bave, 
therefore, come to the following c@onelusions, 
The nacleus of the comet was probably corm- 
posed of iron, wiulus ib swept paustour planet, 
from south to north, in close proximity and at 
such terrific speed, it exerted such un 
wbtracting foree upon the vast body of 
iron ore of which the earth's crust is eom- 
posed at the magnetic pole, as to cause that 
portion of the crust to follow its northerly 
course, We well know that the crust of our 
planet is inerely an cuvelope or shell of ex- 
treme tenuity, floating on aud ineasing wo fluid 
sphere of molten metal Tt was an easy mat- 
ter, therefore, for a comet possessed of mag- 
netic properties for a certain portion of this 
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shell, to cause the sbell to revolve, so long as 
the attraction lasted, upou the frictionless 
fluid body within, without disturbing 1ts ori- 
ginal direction of rotacion. The comet, hav- 
ing a proper motion of its own, rose from the 
south, dragging the envelope of the earth 
with it, aud the waters even more 
foreibly than the Jand, causing the sea to 
seen to retire, as Do have deseribed, and the 
suo tye rise in the north, till it wus sixteen 
deyrees ubove the northern borizon, as it is 
now midnight i the lutitude where L was 
found, The abrupt stoppage of the northern- 
ly rotation of the crust, when the comet 
ceased to exert its foree, caused the waters 
of the seas aud oceans upon the meridian of 
greatest motion to be carried over the lands 
ina vast tidal wave of thousands of feet high, 
ws [ have deseribed. This motion would 
miturally diminish to zero as the extremities 
of the imuginary uxis on which the crust re- 
volved was reached, and aceordingly the 
elTect of the cataclysm would be less felt at 
these portions of the globe. It was sufllvient, 
however, as Lean now see, to swamp all the 
level portion of the continents, to destrey all 
traces of the vivilization which then existed, 
to root up and overwhelm vast forests, to 
leave marine shells, as Jo bave read, on your 
Rocky mountains, and to leave few of the 
human race but the mountaineers tu begin the 
battle of life under the most toilsome and dis- 
heartening auspices. 

“As for myself, the city of Entarima then 
lay ina a sheltered nook backed by bills of 
considerable heivbt, so that the waters soon 
became still, and congelation, at that lati- 
tude, wt once setin, Aud now you know the 
main circumMstauces counected with the last 


cataclysm Which overtook the world we live 
in.” 





Now, Name the Places Where che Demand 
Kor Labor Exceeds the Supply. 
New York Press, 

This isa erand country. The limits have 
not been reached, and there is enough yet for 
busy, industrious, thrifty hands to do. The 
rapid chauyes in population give a surplus of 
labor iu some spots, and in other places there 
is a demand for labor above the supply. 


Vulgar Fractions. 
Sydney, Australia, Badletio. 


Lunudlord (on whose land gold has been 
found)—Well, yes, you may work my land 
cenditioually on your giviog me one-sixth of 
the output. 

Digeer.—Rather much, one-sixth, 

Landlord.—Perhaps it is. Let us say a 
tifth~-yes, PU be satisfied with a fourth. 1 
ke to live and let live. 

Olfer accepted. 








Consumption Cured, 

Anold physician, retired from practice, having had 
plieed fobig hands byan East Tnudia missionary the 
formule of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent care of Consumption, Gronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthmaiaod all throat aod dung atfections, 
wsoa positive dud radical! cure for Nervous Debility 
wndall Nervous Complaints, after baving tested its 
woudertul curative powers Ta thousands of eases, hiss 
felt lUhisduty tomake it known to bis suffering fel- 
lows, Actuated by this motive anda desire to relleve 
htianin satectug, E willsend tree of charge, to all whe 
desire ft, this reeipe, in German, Freneh or Moagtish, 
With Cull directions for propiarigg and using. Sent by 
mul by addressing with stamp, mendag this paper, 
W, AL Noyes, HY Power's block, Kochester, N.Y. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scotts Emulsion 


rGoda Laver Oil wu 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


Tt itsused and endorsed by Phyat- 
cians because it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk. 

It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil. | 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions. 

It is a perfect Bmulsion, doos not sepis 
rate or change, 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis. 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 


Sold by all Drugyists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 
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Sy 
CHILDREN HAYFEVER 
SUFFERING: FROM 
COLD IN HEAD 
BACKEKLES 


CATARRH. 


A perticle is applied into each nostril and ls agree: 
able, Price 0 cents at Par eens by mail, registered, 
Weents, ELY BKOTHERS, 66 Warren SL. New York, 
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“would have been compensated for the loss 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


eae sete a tt tt 


The Case of Jottu Smith and His Orange 
Orchard, 


PASADENA, Cal.—1L was both flattered and 
amused by the column and a half of comments 
you gave to my little John Smith squib, pub- 
lished in Tut STANDARD of January 19; albeit 
the comment was io u facetious rather than 
logical vein. 

An argument is never answered until an- 
swered at its best, and the fact still remains 
that Jolin Smitt’s orange uretard was his 
very own by sacred right—the right to the 
product of hisown Jabor—and apy hiw that 
deprives him of both the carned und un- 
earned increment without compeusation is to 
that extent defective, not to say unjust. Even 
your wonderfully optimisuc ‘“Sairy Ann” 
tacitly adits that the single tax would con- 
fiseute their home. 

Jolin was not an “idiot” because he be- 
wailed the loss of his all, ner do I think 
“Sairy Ano,” whom you make to acquiesce in 
the confiscation of their bome and perfectly 
content to have poor Johu begin the world 
anew at day’s work, particularly “sensible.” 

Lam not opposing the single tax doctrine; 
on the contrary, Lthiuk so highly of it thatl 
wish it to be the expression of a perfeet law— 
a law that will wrong no man. DT am so 
jealous of its reputation that I wish it to bear 
the strongest light from every possible direc- 
tion. It is bound to be serutinized mercilessly 
and unless it will bear that scrutiny it will 
fail. If the law will not bear un interpreta- 
tion that will relieve Jobo Smith and analo- 
gous causes, let it be moditied until it will. 
What is the matter with this fur an expres- 
sion of the law: 

The community at large may rightfully 
take in taxes the whole of the uneurned in- 
crement of lund values less the value of the 
earned thierement necessartly destroyed. 

I believe the widely uccepted law of emi- 
nent dumain justly recoynizes the right to 
comnpeusation where improvements are de- 
stroyed. Such a solution of the difficulty 
should satisfy Julia Smith. He should say, 
“Tax me, but in beuven’s mnume leave me 
something to pay taxes with.” 

Is not compeusation just where the earned 
increment cannot be removed without de- 
stroying it, as in the case of Smith’s orchard? 
So long as the orchard remained profitable 
for crauge growing be could well afford to 
pay increased taxes; but when the unearned 
increment rendered that industry upprofit- 
able, what was he to du? Juhu is a sitnple 
miuded man; he understands orange culture, 
but he cauanet turn his hand to semething 
new whenever occasion requires. Shall be, 
therefore, be despuiled? 

The necessities of a growing population 
will always, to a greater or less extent, 
crowd inferior vocations to iuferior locali- 
ties, froin fucalities that have become su 
perior and thereby deprive the owners of 
that portion of their property that cannot be 


removed without being destroyed. 


The case of John Smith is by no means 
sporadic. Analoyous cases may oceur in any 
community. Pasadena is a good enough 
illustration, When I tirst came here ib 1886 
it had a population of about 1,000, and orange 
orchards grew very uear the center of 
population. Maoy of them bave been des- 
troyed, and eveu now orange orchards are 
being cut down to give place to business 
blocks. In less than three vears the pupula- 
tion has increased to 12,000, making Inod 
values, according to Heury George, twelve 
times greater in that brief period. Now, bad 
the single tux been in Operation during that 
time, I cannot see how improvements that 
could not be remuved withcut destroying 
them were to escape practical confiscation; 
or, why there might not have been a score of 
John Smiths instead of one, as 1 have sup- 
posed. WALTER C. LEAVENS. 

It will be remembered by readers of 
THE STANDARD that Mr. Leavens put fis 
question in the form of a parable showing 
an effect of the sinyvle tax in 1929. It was 
in substance that Jolin Smith, having ac- 
cumulated some money aud being ordered 
by his physician to seek a change of cli- 
mate, purchased a location adapted to 
orange culture and planted a grove. Alter 
he had sunk his capital and labor, less his 
support, in the cultivation of his trees, 
and when they were about to bear, a land 
“boom” made Smith’s ground so valuable 
that he could not afford to use it for or- 
anve culture while paying the land value 
tax. Under the present system Smith 


of his orange trees by the increased value 
of the ground, most of which would have 
belonged to him; but under the single tax 
the community took that value, and 
Smith's labor and capital were swept 
away. The question having been put in 
the form of a parable, I replied to it in 
the same form, and perhaps, as Mr. Leav- 
ens says, in a facetious rather than a loy- 
ical vein, The best answer in the same 
vein that the question called out was by a 
correspondent in Atlanta, Ga, who car- 
ried the purable to the point of stating 
that the board of aldermen of Mr, Smith's 
town indemnified Simith out of the public 
treasury for the loss of his trees, 

Mr, Leavens objects that the vein in 
Which my answer was given was not 
what the importance of the question re- 
quires. Tagree with him, and dropping 
the parable entirely, shall consider the 
question us if it had been put in abstract 
form: When through local changes land 
values increase and existing improve- 
ments are no longer adapted to a profit- 
able use of the land, how can the come 


common 
of collecting for common use the value 
of common property. 
that value by public ownership and leas- 





munity appropriate the increased Jand 
value without unjustly depriving the oe- 
cupier of his property in the improve- 
ments? . 

If the community should resume _ its 
funetion of common landlord, and shouid 
rent land to the highest bidder, the lease 
would in accordance with our principles 
contain a provision for the security of 
improvements, pursuant to which, when 


‘the land was next leased, the new lessee 


would be required to pay their value to 
his predecessor, In consequence of that 
obligation the new lessee would not bid 
so high as be otherwise might; and if the 
old tenant remained, as he would if he de- 
sired to (for he would have the advantage 
of not being compelled to buy improve. 
ments) his rent would be less than the 
rulue of the land, since other bidders 
heing obliged to pay for his improve- 
ments, would not bid against him beyond 


“the value of the Jand minus the value of 


the improvements. But, as Mr. Leavens 
tuiderstands, public leasing except of pe- 
culiar kinds of land is not regarded as the 
best mode of appropriating land values 
to public use. For many reasons the 
single tax is better, But on what theory 
shall we compensate a man for loss of im- 
provements trom inability to pay his tax? 
Clearly on the same theory that we would 
secure the value of improvements to the 
occupant under asystem of leasing. The 
single tax is not a tax in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term. <A tax is a trib- 
ute; but the single tax is compensation 
to the community for exclusive use of a 
right. It is only one mode 


And if, in taking 


ing, we provide for thesecurity of private 
improvements in a way appropriate to 
the relation of landlord and tenant, there 
is no reason why, when we take it under 
private ownership and in the form of a 
tax, we should not provide for security of 
improvements in a way appropriate to the 
relation of tax consumer and tax payer, 

But after all the necessity for relief in 
tases of hardship Jike that of Mbp. 
Leavens’s Jolin Smith, is very much a 
matter of irregulated imagination. As 
Mr. Scott said in auswer to Dr. Freer in 


THE STANDARD of March 2, “Every piece 
of valuable land is worth tosome particu- 


lar individuals more than what might be 
culled the economic rental value.” In 
other words, valuable land is worth more 
tu somebody than to anybody. What it 
is worth to anybody is a value that be- 
longs to the community as a whole; but 
what itis worth additionally to individ- 
uals, Who can make special use of it, is a 
value distinct from economic rent, and 
one the existence of which would give 
the occupant an advantage sufficient to 
protect him in all cases of normal and 
most cases of abnormal increase of 
economic rent. The advantage of pos- 
session would seldom be less in value than 
the worth of antiquated improvements. 

Mr. Leavens wants “the expression of 
a perfect law.” That he can have. It is 
that the public should take all land values 
to the last fraction of a mill and with tbe 
sume exactitude leave to the producer the 
value of his product. But Mr. Leavens 
also wants a law that will wrong no man. 
That he cannot have. If an individual 
gets one penny of land value, every other 
individual in the community is wronged 
to the extent of his 


proportion of 
that penny; and if any individual 
ut any time lose, by the opera. 


tion of the law, one penny of the product 
of his labor, he is wronged whether the 
community gets the benefit of his loss or 
not. It is impossible to frame a law 
which will work with such theoretical 
nicety as to avoid the wrong in either 
form, <A practical adjustment to theo- 
retical perfection has never been accom- 
plished in simple mechanics; why should 
we hope to accomplish it in social or 
econoniic science? 

I do not for a moment suppose that so 
intelligent and thoughtful aman as Mr, 
Leavens demands an exact adjustment; 
but I put the matter in this extreme form 
to impress upon him and those who are 
bothered as he is, the difference between 
wv perfect law and its practical application, 
This is not saying that theory and prac- 
tice do not harmonize; but only that hu- 
man ingenuity is unequal to the task of 
making a perfect application of a true 
theory, <All we can do is to approximate. 
And in obeying the perfect law as.to the 
common right to land values and the 
private right to products, which is a 
perfect law of justice, we can hope to 
apply itso far only as to do substantial 
justice, And that is far enough, No 


community whore substantial justice pre- | delivered an admirable lecture before the 


ruils will permit any of its members to 
suffer a substantial injury that is not 
common to all. 

Aiming as we do at perfect justice, and 
rationally expecting and really requiring 
only justice, the practical inquiry is not 
whether under the change proposed some- 
body might possibly now and then lose 
property that was justly his; but whether 
the proposed change would not be a great 
stride in the direction of perfect justice. 
If thesingle tax will make work free to all 
who want if, secure substantial equality 
of opportunities, and give substantial pro- 
tection to private property against the 
tux gatherer as well as the burglar, can 
we not trust to the future for means of 
preventing or relieving occasional wrongs 
to individuals which may prove to be in- 
cidental to our imperfect application of a 
perfect law? | Fran eae ooh 





PERSONAL. 


A reader sends us a copy of the Exchange, 
a weekly economic paper, edited by Dr. 
Montague R. Leverson. It isdated May 12, 
{Sstu. It declares for absolute free trude—a 
thing which at that time was rare. One 
editorial addresses itself to Horace Greeley in 
severe terms on account of his pretection 
principles, and another disputes a poiutin the 
tariff issue with the New York Tribune. 

At the election of Typographical union No, 
6, held last week, for delegates to the unuual 
session of the International typugraphical 
union, Robert Costello and Charlies M. Max- 
well were amoug the successful candidates. 

This is ope of the things which Georze G. 
Guenther of Streator, Ill, says in pushing the 
single tax before peop!e’s observation: “Think 
of it, you well-to-do fathers and mothers, 
that the savage sea of poverty, which is even 
how gpawing away the ground on which the 
iniddle classes are standiog in such doubtful 
security, may some day engulf your children 
aud children’s children in its depth of misery, 
woe and degradation. Strive to create a 
juster existence for all that your own pos- 
terity may inherit it. Study the single tax 
aud then co and preach it.” 

Solon BP. Cress, of Leadville, Col, bas a let- 
ter in the Denver Arbitrator in answer to this 
question put by another correspondent: “What 
elfect will the single tax, if adopted, have 
upon the development of Colorado’s chief in- 
dustry? Will it increase or diminish the cut- 
putof mines! In answer Mr. Cress says: “In 
my judgment it would yastly increase tbe 
output, for the reason that it would destroy 
the monopoly of the use and equalize the op- 
portunities in these unused bounties.” Then 
Mr. Cress goes on to prove his assertion, and 
be does il in a very able manner, using as a 
basis the single tax arcument. 

W. W. Olmstead writes that be has been 
traveling during the past winter through the 
states of Mississippi, Louisiana and southern 
Texas, and that he is now visiting in south- 
east Kansas. Concerning this section of 
country he says: ‘I tind that the land tax 
idea seems to be new and entirely misunder- 
stood. The people of Kunsas are as indus- 
trious a class of people as I ever became ac- 
quainted with, and I think the most refined 
in their tastes, as a whole, of any state in 
the Union; and Iam quite sure they are the 
most monopoly ridden. In Labette county 
there are 140 mortgage foreclosures, The 
land is gradually passing from the hands of 
the tiller of the soil into the bands of great 
land owners. Landlord and tenaut will soon 
be the condition of the veople here unless 
there is a radical change. The people see 
their condition and the inevitable result, but 
fuil to discern the remedy, for the reason 
that the land tax idea has not been ad- 
vanced here as yet. The people are intelli- 
rent, ready to perceive and quick of compre- 
hension. I think the social and political con- 
ditions of the people are such that the single 
tux would be readily received.” 

Wilham George, the editor and proprietor 
of the Viudicator, published in Erie, Kunsas, 
is doing a great deal of effective educational 
work. He says he is having uphill work just 
now, but feels confident that bis road will be 
smoother hereafter. 

C. J. Buell of Minneapolis bas a letter in 
the Minueapolis Sunday Tribune against the 
passage of usury laws. He takes the ground 
that ‘no established rate of interest can rep- 
resent the nutural state of the market.” He 
holds that ‘‘rates of interest naturally vary 
with the surrounding circumstances, being 
high where profits are great aud low where 
such profits are small, ulways conforming to 
the law of supply apd demand, and every 
where practically independent of usury 
laws.” The editor of the Tribune especially 
complimented Mr. Buell. 

D. C. David of Ville Platte, Ua., evidently 
bus mude up his mind that the members of 
the Farmers’ union shall uot be left to burst 
in iguorunce us to the principles involved in 
the single tax. He is a persistent corre- 
spondent, and is makipg a deep impression 
on the farmers in his section of country. 
Aud he does not confine himself to his home 
papers. His writings frequently appear in 
other Louisiana papers, the Jast one heard 
from being the Baton Rouge Item, where he 
treats the matter of public roads, 


A. 8 Eidridge, ou lust Monday evening, 


Henry George club of Johnstown, Pa., on 
‘The distribution of wealth.” The Johustown 
Democrat printed the lecture iu full. 





Pennussivanin Span, 


Lockport, Pa.—In the lumber camps just 
pow, on the west branch of the Susquebanna, 
where the mellow white pine grows, one may 
hear some interesting conversation by men 
who study markets rather than muxitns. 
During a professional visio a few daysago [ 
passed a pleasant hour among men who have 
grizzled in the winter catwnps and on the 
spring floods of the Susquehanna. Logs, 
square timber and spars were discussed, and 
especially spars. The entire run of the con- 
versation indicated that the demand for this 
high-priced variety of tiuber is wholly fur- 
eign. The “English market” and tbe condi- 


tion of “nglish ship buildinu” was a subject. 


of interest to the group of talkers. 
“But then some other nations can and do 
build ships,” said one. 
“Yes,” was the answer. “The Germans 


buy and use a great many Jarge sticks, es-. 


pecially those ninety-six aud ninety-cight feet 
long, if well proportioned. And they do so 
because they cannot get them anywhere 
else—the pine of other localities possessing 
requisite size is not fine grained enough to 
wear smooth.” That growo in one locality, 
while lurge at the stump, does not carry its 
thickness into the nineties. In another lo- 
calitv the sticks are shaky.” And so on. 
Whether all the assertions were correct or 
not, Tam convinced thet not many places in 
the world supply a light, strong material 
from which ship twnasts a bundred feet long 
und as straight as candies can be made. 

The “stuinpage” of spurs, it was said, 
ranve, according to quality, from one dollar 
to five dollars an inch, und those taken out 
on the west branch certainly are beauties. 
But I cannot imagine how the protectionists 
who handle them and compete with each 
other for a chance to supply ua foreigu de- 
mand that cannot be supplied from any other 
part of the world can see those sticks going 
through our tariff wall without asking them- 
selves why “Yankees” have lost the art of 
buildiug ships. Our woodsmen now base 
their calculations on the “Muglish” market 
and politely offer their largest aud best spars 
to the “Germans,” and respectfully speak of 
the “German”? demand for fine spers. “Ah,” 
said one of the spar dealers, “the Gerniuns 
are using thejlaryest spars they cau eet!’ 

Why, think of it. 
cin sbip building we sould ships, uot sticks. 
Americans used their own spars and. sailed 
their own vessels. At that time there were 
oo “Germaus,” but “Yankee” tars who d~—d 
the Dutch and defied the English in every 
port in the world. O, C. STEWART, 
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YOU CAN'T AFFORD 
to spend a dollar on watches 
without wetting full particu- 
lars about the best watches 
made, our Keystone Dust- 
Proof and our mode of selling 
them in Clubs at Gf a Uvex, 

We guarantee you absolutely 
against loss. Exelusive territory 
givento Active Agents. Prices, 
e7 to $190. Our special $43 . 

Vatch is the best watch made for Railroad use. We 
guarantee our prices to be thevery lowestat which any 
watches ef eduat qualitycan besold, and weprotectour 
crstomersfully. We refer to any commercial agency 

Full Paid Capital, $300,000. 

We have selling agents in every large city. We 
vant AGENTS everywhere. Write at once to 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO., 
gog4 Walnut St,, Philadelphia. 














Piso’s Cure is our best selling medi- 


cine. 1 havea personal knowledge of 
its beneficial effects, and recommend it. 
—S. Larry; Druggist, Alleyheny, Pa. 
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SOME FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Reynolds's Weekly gives some facts about 
the royal yachts used semi-oceasionally by 
her majesty the empress queen. The original 
cost of one yacht, the Victoria and Alberta, 
was $350,000, and it bas cust fur maintenance 
some $40,000 a year for the past thirty years. 
No fess than 268 men are kept for service in 
this yacht, which is used) about three times a 
year. Another, the Osborne, cost $500,000 
aud over $50,000 u year is spent to maintain 
it. The Alberta costs $15,000 a. year. The 
Elfin $7,500 a year. In all, the royal yachts 


cost $170,000 annually, and the queen does 


not use any of them more than a few hours 
each year. 

In Tasmania, as elsewhere, protection has 
its amusing side. 
bank manager, stuying in Tasmania, in order- 
ing a ball dress from her dresstnaker in Mel- 


‘bourue, is suid to have written in these terms: 


“Let one of the girls wear it for balf an hour, 
and be sure to put some old ruffling round the 
neck.” The object of these meusures, by giv- 


dug the gartinent the appearance of having 


been iu weur, wus to evade the Leavy duty 
upau new dress goods, 


.AMr. Caine bas recently published some 


trenchant articles on the Christaia missionury 


work in India. Among other things he says: 
“Tf India is to be converted to Christianity at 
the existing cost of missionary enterprise, 
even tuking the most sunguine view expressed 
by any of my critics, we shall require tbe 
reveuue of an empire. [Lhave already shown 


that the net increase of membership in the 


Baptist native churches bas been 746 in eight 
The expenditure in the sume period 
has beeu about $900,000. The net increase of 
the Londen mission ju whut their seeretary 
considers their most favorable field bas been 
321 iu ten yeurs, apd the expenditure bas been 


Cea ae4 


at least $750,000. We will say $1,500,000 for 


about 1,00U increase, or nearly $1,500 for each. 
This is costly indeed, aud the provress so 
slow that it does not even overtake the 
natural increment of the adult population of 
India.” 


The Boomerang, & twenty-page illustrated 
weekly published in Brisbane, Queensland, 
Australia, is a lund natioualization paper. 
Some time age it started a department headed 
Wealth and Want,” which is a euphonivus 


rendering of ‘Progress and Poverty.” It 


goes Without saying that the single tux men 
Tu the 
menntime the government has been propusing 
The Booin- 
eraung puts the case as follows: The govern- 
mept wants more money. It can raise it in 
two ways—lirst, by taxing the lund grabbers 
ou the value of their boldings, or second, by 
selling the people’s ‘‘commons.” Shall we al- 
low them to do the latter? 


Count Tolstoi—the Russian novelist—re- 
gards Dickens with exceptional udimiration, 
and has a portrait of bim conspicuously hung 
in bis rather bare workroom. He much ap- 
preciates the prose writers of America, not- 
‘ably Emerson, Thoreau, and the elder Heary 
James, and among living men Henry George. 


Advocates of monopoly and special privi- 
lege play ubout the same old game the world 
over. The tactics of the protectionist mana- 
gers in the Eden electorate, New South 
Wales, included the sending of a false tele- 
gram just before the nomination of every 
strong free trade candidate calling bim home 
on urgent business. When the trick was 
thwarted, all the conveyances were engaged 
so thut the caudidute might uot be able to 
get trom the railway station to the nomina- 
won poll in time. Au ardent free trader 
fetebed the candidate in his private carriage, 
however, and the doughty champion arrived 
amidst the triumphant applause of his sup- 
porters just ten minutes before the closing of 
the numinatious. 

The statement baving been made and cir- 
culateu recently thut the eminent historian, 
James Acrthony Froude, bad become a home 
ruler, a gentlemau wrote to him and bas got 
this reply: “The opinion of a person like 
myself on a great political question is not of 
sutlicient consequence for the notice of the 
newspapers. Since, however, random stories 
bauve been circulated, and you think it worth 
your while to usk me what that opinion is, J 
cun only answer that it remains what it has 
always been—home rule will be the first and 
probably irrevocable step towards the sepa- 
ration of the islands; it will increase the 
wretcheduess of Ireland, and will be followed 
at no distant period by the break up of the 
British empire.” 





Sv PERSON CAN PLAY ‘THE PIANO 
ARN» ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER, 
by using Soper’s Tustautaneous Guide to the Keys. 
Price, 61.00, No previeus knew ledge of music whatever 
required. Send for book of testimoniils tree. Address 
The Varcas Magazine. 19 Park Pines Naw Vork. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Devoted to Secular HKeligion and Social Regeneration. 
Hugh 0. Pentecost, Editor, 


Contains, besides erlsp and pointed editormls and 
contr butions. from a corps of able writers; the Sunday 
addresses of the editor before Unity congregation, 

[tis the only so-called “liberal” paper that wdvocates 
radical social regeneration. 

its columns ure apen for the absolutely free cdiseus- 
sion of all religious and economic theories, 

Twelve pages, Issued weekly, Annualsubseription, 
one dullinm Sample copies free. All subscribers will 
receive acopy of Mr. fentecost's book," What J Lelteve.” 
Address, 

TWENTIETH CENTURY PUBLISHING Co., 
Nu. 4 Warren St, New York, 
VOLUME FOUR OF THE STANDARD. 
NOW READY, 
* Alfmited number of bound volumes of THE STAND. 


ARD, in heavy boards, are offered for sale at the fol 
lowlog prices: 





” 


Beparate Volumes, ....cccccceecesescccccetenecesss MOU 
Volumes 3 and4, bound together,....scccsccecee GADD 
Volumes 2, 3 GUL 4... cc cecer seen vesccccccsccrvecssss POG 


(Expressage extra.) 
THE STANDARD, 
12 Union square, New York. 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


An Inquiry Into the Cause of Industrial 
Depression aud of Incrense of Waut We 
Increuse of Wealth—The Kemedy. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 
20’ papes, 
Cloth, $1.00. Faper covers, 35 cents. 
Half calf or half morocco, $2.50, 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 
342 pages. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 35 cents, 
Half calf or half moroccu, $2.50. 


PROTECTION OR FFEE TRADE? 


Av Examination af the Taritl! Question with 
Especial Regard to the Interests of Labor. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 

Cloth, $1.50. Paper covers, 35 cents. 

Half calfor half morocco, $3.00 


tn Balt Calf: 
Progress and POVEPLY......6.. cece eee eeeee BSDO 
Social Probleme............. soe cosetsesecsess: BeoO 
Protection or Free Trade................5. 3:00 
In sets of three, bound alike....... cescsee VAOO 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


Whac lie Iuvolves, and How Alone It Can 
pe settied. 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 
a7 pages, 
Paper covers, lv cents. 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 
A Paswnge-at-Arma Between the Duke of 
Argyll and Henry George. 
Tl pages. 
Paper covers, 15 cents. 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


(Progress and Poverty in German.) 
TRANSLATION OF CG, DL. F. GUTSCHOW 
40 pages 
Paper covers, 35 cents. 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 


(Progress and Poverty in French.) 
TRANSLATION OF P, L. LEMONNIER, 
vu48 pages, 

Paper covers, 82.75. 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 


(Protection or Free Trade? in French. 
TRANSLATION OF LOUIS VOSSION, 
436 pages. 
Paper covers, $2.75, 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 


(Progr¢ss and Poverty in ltalian,.)= 
TRANSLATION OF LUDOVICO EUSEBIO. 
3n2 pages, 

Paper covers, $2.50, 


Address 
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For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
ofprice. Foreign editions of these books imported on 
orde 


r. 
HENRY GEORGE, 12 Union square, New York. 
A842 CITY, MO. 














FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE COUPON BONDS, 


in sums of 81,000 to $10,000 each, pearing interest at 
the rate of eight per cent per anoum. Interest pay- 
able semi-annually, These nds are secured by first 
mortgages on Kiunsas City property worth three and 
fuur times the amount of bonds, Prompt payment of 
principal and interest guaranteed at maturity. Inter- 
est collectible through Your own bank, with Wwew York 
exchanwze added. Recorded mortgage forwarded with 
euch bond, 

CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
issued in amounts of 6100 and upward, bearing interest 
at the rate of eight percent per annum, Certifleates 
of deposit are secured by first mortgage bonds depos- 
jied with @ trustee, a special deposit receipt to that 
effect, from the trustee, ls attached to each certiticiute 
issued, therefore making the certificate of deposit: an 
absolutely safe investment, 

When ordering securities write your name in full, 
also that of your city, counts and state. 


Jd. BH. BAULVERLEIN & CU., 
Mecurbiy Bullding. 
KANSAS CITY. MISSOURL 
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Geers WILSON, 
(Formerly with Henry Poole, London) 
Importing Taltor, 
2006 Enet Fourteenth St.. Ne. ¥. 











O°Tis notin mortals to command success; 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve su” 


SAMPLES AND RULE FOR SELF MEASUREMENT 
SENT ON APPLICATION, 
New Imported Fubrics, 
Latest Chuice Patterns, 
An Elegant Selection, 


The Heat Leame in the West of Kugland 
contribute to an entirely new and valuable stack of 
goods, Which for richness of quality, durability of wear 
and uiuderation of price, possesses advantages nob held 
by other hoyses receiving goods through resident buy- 
erm Why? They were bought io London by G, Wilson, 
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NEW PUBLICATIOUS. 
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BELFORD MAGAZINE. 
Edited by Donn Pintt. 





Published monthly and devoted to Uterature, polltics. 


sclence and urt. 





A completé long novel in each number. 


The publishers of BELFORD'S MAGAZINE recorniz- 
ing the facet that “revolutions never go backwards,” 
have oalled the colors of TARIFF REFORM te the 
mast and “prepare to tight it auton this ine” until the 
uninformed ara educated up to the truth, that ttun 
necessary tuxation is unjust taxation.” 

The well known reputation of the editors, ia a guaran 
tee that BELFORD's MAGAZINE in all its depart ments 
will be kept up toa high staudard,and that the month. 
ly Di of fare, set befure its readers, will be alike wel- 
come in the bome, the office and the workshop. 





Subscription price, $2.50 4 year; cents a number, 


Subscriptions received by booksellers, vewsdealers 
and postinusters everywhere, or remit by P.O. order, 
bank check, draft or registered letter. 

Sample copies sent to any uddress, 

New volume begins with the Deceniber number, 


SPECIAL RATES TO CLUES. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 
New York. 


KOGHS. 


NEW 
Divided Lives, 





ANovel. By Edgar Fawcett. Author of “The Am- 


bitious Woman,” “The False Friend,” “A Hopeless 
Case,” “Tinkling Cymbdis,” ete. Cloth, 1.00, Paper 
Covers, 30 cents. 

A Friend to the Widow. 

By Maja Spepcer, Author of “Calamity Jane," “A 
Plucky Que," ete. Cloth, 61.00, Paper Covers, 50) 
cents 

The Veteran and Hin Pipe. 

By Alblon W. Tourgee. Authorofa@ ‘Fool's Errand,” 
ete. Cloth, $1.00, 

A Foston Girl. 

At Boston Bar Yarbur and Paris, Paper Covers, 5¢ 
cents, 

Carlotta Perry's Poema, 
line. Cloth, $1.00 


Kady. 

ANoveL By Patience Stapleton. Cloth, $1.00 Pa- 
per Covers, 0 cents, 

Swedish fotk Lore. 

By Herman Hofberg. Translated by W. Hu Myers. 
With 41 full page and other illustrations, Small quarta, 
Cloth, full gilt edges. Price, 81.50. 

rforence Fables. 

By Willam J. Florence (comedian), 
Paper covers, 3 cents, 

Mirinum Balestier.. 

A novel, By Edgar Faweett Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 
50 cents, 

Yone Santo: A Child of Japan. 

Anovel By EH. House. (The serial just complerced 
in the Atlantic Monthly.) Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 
cents, 


Cloth, $1.00. 


Under the Maples. 
Anovel. By Walter N. Hinman Cloth, $1.00, Paper, 
HK) cents, 
Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. 
By E. George Sqwer, M.A, FOS. AW With 60 Hlustra- 
tions, 12@mu, Cloth; 81.00. 


Edition de Luxe of Poems of Passion, 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Fully Hlustrated with pho- 
togravures, wood cuts and Ives preeess phites, by 
Graves, Rhodes, Cady und others, Large quarto, 
Cloth, $4.00, Full Morocco, $7.50. 
Sougs of a Haunted Heart. 
Ky Minnalrving. Wath portrait of the author. Unt- 
form Wilh “Poems of Passion.” Cloth, 81.00. 


The Wrong Man. 
A Novel. By Gertrude Garrison Paper, 2% cents, 
The Shadow of the Burn. 
A Novel. By Ernest DeLaneey Pierson. 
cents, 
Aunt Sally's Boy Jack. 
ANovel. By N.J.W. LeCato Paper, % cents. 
An Impossible Possibility; or, Can Such 
Things Be. 
ANovel. By Charles EL. Wingate. Paper Covers, 3 
cents, 
an Rochefoucauld'’s Morn Maxime, 
With Steel Portrait of Author, Cloth, 81.00. 
Rousseaa’s Confessions. 
Fully and beautifully Illustrated. Two volumes in 
one. Cloth, $1.5, 
The Positive Philosophy. 
By Auguste Comte. Translated by Harriet Martineau, 
8vo. Cloth, 84.00, 
An American Vendetta. 


By T.C. Crawford. Illustrated, Cloth, @1.0u, 
SU Celts, 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


Paper, 2 


-aper, 
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Chieago. New York and Sav Krapecteco. | 
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NESW PUBLICATIONS. 
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THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 1,000 octavo pages, 
Cloth. Mathed prepaid for Lau bv the Americnun Swe 
denborg Prunting and Publishing Secrety, I Cooper 
Utiou, New Yors city 











PIBLE & LAND. Rev. dawns B.CONVERSE 
S1L.00, pust-pald. Munnistown, TENN, 





THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 


1 ASylkibus of Progress and Poverty.; Louis PB, Post 
8 pages, 
® Australian System. Louis FL Post. 4 pages, 
& First Prineiples, Henry George. 4 pages 
4. Tne Richt to the Use of the Harth, Herbert Spen. 
rer @ pages, : 
§ Farmers aid the Single Tax, Thomas G@, Shear 
main, Bo oaniees. 
6 The Canons of Taxation. Henry George. 4 pages, 
7 ALawyer’s Keply to Criticisms, Samuel & Chiurke, 
16 pues, : 
R Back tothe Land. Bishep Nalty. 16 pres, 
9 The Single ‘Tax, Thos. G. Shearman  § pages, 
W. The Amercan Farmer. Heory George 4 pages. 
1. Unemployed Labor Henry Georges ad pages, 
1% The Case Phiinty Suited. HL Ring. os pages, 
Prices of Single Tax Library: Two pare tracts~] 
copy, } cent; 40 copies, 19 cents; WU couples, 3 centss 
1,0W copies, $1.50. 
Four-page tracts—1 copy. 2 cents; % copies, 10 cents, 
100 capes, 40 cents; PQOO coples, 83. . 
Kight-page tracts—1 copy, 3 cents; 10 coptes, 10 cents, 
100 copies, SU cents; LC copies, &6, 
Sixteen-page tracts—1 cops, 4 cents; 5 copies, 10 
vents; 100 copies, 81.00, 148) coples, $12 
No extra charge by mail : 
The folowing numbers of the “Land and Labor Lt- 
brary” are srilldn stock: 


6 Settler's Nightmare. Louls F. Post. 4 pages. 

7 New York's Docks. J. W. Sullivan. 4 pages, 

1G. Mysterious Visuppeariuice, Lewis Freeland. 6 pp. 

1%. Sailors’ Snug Harbor and the Kandall Farm, wT. 
Croasdale, 12 pages. 

14. The Collegiate Church and Shoemiuker'’s Fleld. W. 

| 7. Croasdiade. 12 pages. 

15. Only # Dream. Abner C. Thomas. 4 pres 

18. Itedis the Law of Christ. Kev. 8. H. Spencer. 4 pp. 

21. Christianity and Poverty. Father muutington 4 pp. 

22, Poverty and Christianity. H.O. Pentecost. § pages. 

26. Keligion vs. Robbery. Rev. Dr MeGiyon, 8 pages, 

2, Anti-shuvery and Anti-poverty, HO, Pentecost, 8 pp 

29, Fenement Mouse Monidity, SOS. Huntungton. 4 pp. 

33. Bociviism—Lts Truth and its Error, Henry George. 
4 pages, 

34. Horse Sense, W.C. Woods, M.D. 2 pages. 

38. “God Wills It.” Henry George. 4 pages, 

44. How Johe’s Father Saw the Light. W.C. Woods pp 

§1. Ten Thougtits for Christin Thinkers. Rev, Jolin W. 
Kramer, 4 pages. 

54. Aa the United Labor Party Wap. Henry George. 

pages. 

(4. Hints as to What You Can Do, Henry George. 4 pp. 

6. Toa Bookkeeper. Bartholomew appleby. 2 pages 

67. A Piece of Land. The late Francis G. Shiw. 2 pp. 

7). My Butener Woman and My Grocery Man. William 
MeCabe, 4 vaves, 

a. A Kepublican’s Keasons for Supporting Cleveland 
Judgve Frank Te. Rela. 2 pages, 

86, Jefferson and Hamilton, Chauncey F. Black, 8 pp 


GERMAN TRACTS. 


42. First Principles. Henry George. 4 pages. 

43, Soctalism—Its Truth aod Its Error. Henry George. 
4 pages. 

46. Taxing Land Values, Henry George, 3 pages. 

Gi, it is the Law of Chris Heuv. S&S. HL Spencer of 
Henry, HL 4 pages, 

44 The Case Phuniy Stated. H.R. Ring. 3 pages. 

5% Sailors’ Suug Harbor. Wm. T. Croasdale, 12 pies, 


SWEDISH. 
52 The Case Pialniy Siated. H. ¥. Ring. 3 pages, 


TARIFF TRACTS. 
3. Protection as a Uuiversal Need. Henry George, 
MELOS. 
aie Tari? Question, Henry George. 4 pages. 
6. American Vretection aud iritish Free Trade, 
Heury George. 4 payes, 
69. Protection and Witges, Henry George, 8 pages. 
TW. The Common Sense of the Tart Question, Thomos 
G, Shearman, 8 pages, 
2 Protection the Friend of Labor?) Thomas @. Shear. 
man. & pages. . 
75. A Short 
WLS. 
76. Plain Talk to Protectionists. Thomas G. Shearman, 
4 pages. 
77. Av Address to Workingmen on the Tari? Question. 
Menry George. 4 pages, 
Asetof these Tracts willbe sent to any address for 
ten cents. 
Other numbers jin preparation. — 
Address THE STANDARD, 
12 Union syuare, New York clty, 


‘arly History, Thomas G@. Shearman. 








THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 
Is full of useful information on Womiae's Hindiwork, 
Knittiug, Crochet-work, finbroidery, art Needlework 
and other househeatd aha of practieabehiaracter, Every 
liniy should subseribe for it. Price, Se, a vear, Address 
The Dorcan Mavnzinue, 19 Purk Place, New York. 
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15, Visuts are carclu 
extra Charge, 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE BLUEBERRY. 





The Dueherry Is a valuable 
fruvtand isi rediable frou to 
Brow ju our northern states 
where the more tender yarl- 
euesof fruits wloter kills, It 
toperfeetdy bard, having stuud 
fboerrees beluw zeru without 
SHOW TOE EY PNgeey tothe most 
tender bucn. Te tletie ta this 
ladstude aout the Ist of July 
wind ds Gaerne ga Clusters Uke 
Cie fait; stipe, rounds; ealor, 
Tedd da pu pdeeat pat, but be. 
Cotites aociuish Ghick whet fil. 
Iyripened The aver is equi 
to the raspberry, a very mild, 
Neb subichi, propoupeed by 
ost peuple delicious, Ip may 
be server Wilh sugar and 
eream or cuoked pauuee anid as 
splendid) caupmued fur winter 
use. ‘The plant seems to flour 
Isha albsgils wud is aw prolitic 
bearer, Ll grows very stovky 
aud invikes ® nice hedge. Jhe 
shinkog dark preen leaves und 
thee bine frail dnaking a pleas. 
fig contrast, The demand for 
the Pruitis great, and usualy 
Lrings Me bey (qiert.  Vbey, 
connbence beanie the flest 
Seur alter setthng out, saad 
SYield aw tudl crop the second ind 
thitd Sear utter’ sevice out 
VPheyo dee propagated fram 
Suthers and Poul Cublings. Phe 
Plautis about the heigne mand 
Slee Obi eurriint bust el very 
nlucks, howding the fouit wed 
up from tie Bround, eats 
should beset in the sprig 
dutta March, April ane 
May, du rows Cwu or three 
feeb ipa and tive oor 
Six feet tet ween the rows 
Qabklog Ge operteet hedse, an 
No -Ptatss oF weeds sthauld be 
BHowed to prow between 
rows, 

{law toa Send Money, — I 
Would prefer vo bliave sagney 
CObEOE GN AMIE rb UE @xpirttos ore 
der, ail puis of 85 and costs 
gaily lve cents, aud order ds 
Just, muney WH be promptly 
refunded to sender. PPoaot cope 
Vequeot to OW aly express ule 
(ler, mouey cay be peat by 
registered ietler oc past ulttes 
Ineney order or pustal bole, 
aia ag Portland, Michigan 
Poste slap Wil tut be tes 
vepledouly fom our eustamne 


ers Goat e one obtiin anes gress order—ordy those of one cent denonmina ions witited. — &f rhage Aebet,--] dogen 

Mauts by fowl, Gi cents; 3 dozen plants by mau, 8b; 100 plants by eapress, 82.5; | uu? plants by edpres-ar freight, 
liy packed in dump moss wid delivered ty express ur freight vllice, fur Which | ake pe 

le D. BTAVLES, Portiond fouls County, Mich, 
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BALLOT REFORM. 


The explanation of Governor Lill’s be- 
havior in opposing ballot: reform has often 
been given, but there is no harm in repeating 
it. tis this: A politician who is almost purely 
the product of corrupt politics and whose 
power 1s dependent on the sway of corrupt- 
ing forees cannot be expected to aid the puri- 
fication of polities. ~[Syracuse Staudard. 

No doubt the passage of ballot reform bills 
in New York and Pennsylvania would ruin 
the business of “the halls” in New York city 
and of “the machine” in Philadelpbiay but 
“the halls” are the curse of New York de- 
mocracy, and “the machine? is the curse of 
Philadelphia republicauisin, Ballot reform 
would net disturb party supremacy in New 
York or Penusyivania, bat it would wofully 
interfere with the business of pro. sessional 
politicians, wud) probably drive them into 
some other way of euruiug their living.— 
(Philadelphia Kevord. 

Tammany is howling as only Tammany can 
howl against‘ i New York electoral referin 
bill. This is by long odds the strongest 
proof which has yet come to our knowlede 
that the nmieusure has much merit and ought 
to become v2 law.—[San Francisco Americauu 
Standard. 

The democrat who opposes the Saxton bill 
is estopped by his own action from ever again 
accusing republicans of corruptiou.—({Brook- 
lyon Times. 

How can any one who honestly wants a fair 
ballot object to a secret vote? Thisis the ouly 
thing that will stup bribery at elections, fur 
no buyer will pay money to a man low down 
enough to sell his vote aud then take his word 
that the proper ticket was deposited. —[Rock- 
ville, Iud., Tribuae. 

Ballot reform is one of the greatest issues 
of the time. There isa large body of voters, 
including the orgauizations of workingmen 
who stand solid bebind this measure, who ure 
impatiently awaiting the favorable action of 
the legislators on this measure.—[St. Paul 
Pioneer Press. 

It is high timie that that watchword (pro- 
tection)‘ shouid not enable monopolists like 
the coal barous of Philadelphia to Neece the 
consumers on one hand by demanding extor- 
tionate prices fur their coal and te rob the 
miners onthe other by paying them starva- 
tion wages ata time When their own protits 
must be ubnormnally large.—[(Buston Republic. 

The next time lying demugocues, whether 
they be candidates fur president of the 
United States or mere ward politicians, tell 
the workingmen of the United States that 
high tariffs mean high wages, their words 
will surely fall og deat ears—uuless the work- 
ingmeu bave mighty sbort memories.—{Ib- 
diauupolis Seutioel. 
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PRANG'S 


NON-POISONOUS COLORS 


for the use of children learning to paint. 


These paints represent all the iutest art colors and 
tints, and can be given toeven the youngest children 
with absolute safety, They come nvunted upon neat, 
tin palettes, or im tin boxes, They are all specially pre- 
pared for us by the most eminent manufacturer of 
colors in Europe—Mr. Gunther Wagner, of Hanover, 
Germany. Tuey must not be classed with ordinary 
children’s paints, put up in cheap form and made of tn. 
jurious and polsonuus materials, They are really Que 
wart colors in convenient form for use ana Wa. espe- 
cially non-poisoneus fur the needs of children, 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these non-potsonous culors for children we issue 
several series of outline idustrations of familiar sub- 
jects as practice sheets, The origiual design is fur. 
pished in each case by some leading artist, and is 
strictly correct in form and detail, Directions how to 
paint them are furnished with every series. One 
specimen sleet of each series is furnished, colored by 
band, In order to serve the children as a guide for har, 
monious coloring, aud as an exanipile of artisuc work 
is the foundation of taste. The instruction is all the 
more successful because supplied in the form of amuse 
ment, 

PRICE UF PRANG'S NON-POISONOUS 
COLORS: 


Palette Colors— 

Palette A, contatning six colors with brush, 10 cents, 

Palette B, containing nine colors with brush, 15 cents, 
Eagle Colors— 

Hox No, 2, contatning eight colors and brush, 6 cents 

Box No. 4, containing twelve colors and two brushes. 
40 cents. 

One box No, 2of Prang’s non-poisonous colors and one 
package of Prang's outline pictures (eight in a package 
With an extra copy of ong of them painted oy band 
aud full directions) 50 cents, 

Or one bux No, 2 of Prang’s non-poisonous colors and 
three packages of Prang's outline pictures (cach pack- 
age different in design), $1.00, 

To be found at all leading stationers, or will be sent 
by mail postpaid op receipt of price, 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


PORTRAIT OF HENRY GEORGE IN 
COLORS, 


Only One Dollar. 

The man whose right pripeaples aud deep convictions 
have made the great mouvement for the single tax on 
hand values thus far successful, must be dear to thou: 
sands who watch and approve bis course, 

But his features are net so fumillar, and the esteem 
in which he held has prompted many requests for 
the publication of bis pireture ia worthy apd permanent 
form, 

Realizing this urgent demand, we beg to announce 
the publication of au entively Dew wand very striking 


poruruly or HENRY GEORGE. 


It is tu colors and is full life size, desizned to be 
framed to an outside measurement of 17x33 inches, 








This picture will Le seat, on receipt of price, by mail, 
postpaid, Remittances may be made either by cheek, 
post oilice order, registered letter, or postal note, 
le PRANG & CO., ART PUBLISHERS, 

Beeston, Muass,;, 
NEW YORK—38 bond street, 
CHICAGO—-70 Wabash avenue, 


GAN FRANCISCO-O8 = mmercial street, 
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rs SAVES 40 
BUY Pa sECT to $500 
THRES 7 4S, HORSE POWERS, 
ENC ¢ (ES SAW MILLS, 


. Entire AGENT’S COMMISSION 
Ko iy “2 Men paid to purchaser, Address 
he. 


_ .TMAN & TAYLOR CO.,Mansfield,0. 


(And say where you saw this.) 








Pennsylvania Agricultural Worke, York, Pa, 
Farquhar’s Standard Engines and Saw Milla & 
Seud far Catnlogue. Portable, Sta. 
tionary, Traction and Automatic Em. 
Gincsaspecinity. Warranted «qualor 
superiorte 
any made, 
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Address A. B. FARQUHAR & SON, York, Ps. 


BUY THE WRINGER SHA, 
eax Pec MOST LABOR 
Cammy PURCHASE GEAT 


a 
> ep “Ga Saves half the labor of vthr 
ay Wringers, and costs but little mor: 
: PIRET; not OF EAS! 
_ Cc HES. 
Solid White Rubber Bolls. pe ct ad. OA ES. 
Wonted everywhere. Empire W. Co., Auburn, N. x. 
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LUEBERRY. Dewberry and Cranberry 
Plants for garden culture, Full history and price 


list free, 
T. D. STAPLES, 
Portland, Mich. 





Address 





Do You Want Money? 
Have you One Hundred, One 
Thousand, or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 

. it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for our 
watches ins your city, We 
guarantee you absolutely 
against los s, supply adver- 
tisity matter frec, give exclae 
sive agency, sole use of our 
club forms, and protect you from competition. You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proof Watches contain 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 
dition to numerous patented improvements fornd in 
no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer. Write at once for full particu. 
lars before your town is taken. We refer to an 
commercial agency. Capital, $300,000. Full Paid. 

THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 
qo4 Walnut St., Philadelphia. ~- 
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- THE ORANGE GROVE 


one year and a box of Florida Sea Shells only one dol- 
lar, or ten cents sample copy—contains list of Florida 
Lands for sale for cash, or on the installment plan 


Address THE ORANGE GROVE, 
Liverpool, De Soto Co., Fla. 





References given. 


SK YOUR GROCER FOR KIRKMAN's 
Rorax Saanp 





~~ 


’ Ks. AGATHA MUNIER ATKINS WILL 

continue to receive pupils in solo singing and 
versione reading at her residence. 223 E, 32d street, 
New or 








OLLAND’s | . ; 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS. 
1% Fourth avenue, 
Bet. 138th and l4th sts. 
ANES BOGAN PRINCIPAL AGENT 
for James Means’ $3 and §4 shoes. 26 BOWERY. 
near Prince atreet. 


WE PAY AGENTS *SsrPottie 
AND ALL EXPENSES. Totravel or for local wor 


ke 
state which preferred, aiso salary wanted. SLOAN 
CO., Munufacturers, 24 George St., Ciucinnati, Q, 





CVeete? CU-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (14.) 
104 Elm street, cor. Canal, N. ¥. 
BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 
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OLMANS PULMONIC SY RUB is the best 
Cough Remedy, Prices, tic., 50c. and 1. 
Penot. $8) Fourth ave,, New York. 
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WILNO@E CANTLE & C0, Kee 
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DRIVATE INSTRUCTION tu the Ancient 

Classics, Mathematics and Science by an ex- 
perienced college graduate,  Rapul preparation for 
colluge examinations aud for professional and commer. 
cial pursuits, Persons of neglected education receive 
special attention, Address PROF, LOWSON, 8 Presi- 
dent street, Brooklyn. 


GUNG MEN, learn Telegraphy bere and 
we will help you to good positions, Ad ress Amore 
lean Sehanla Telegranvhyv. AMadisan, Wie. 


NiNGLE TAX MEN! 
ys et spread the truth! 1,000 stickers, assorted 
sizes, With single tax mottoes and doctrines, $1; 100 
note- heads and envelopes printed, with card and mot- 
toes, $1; 0 ne _ All postpaid. Cards, circulars, 
tracts, etc., at lowest prices, . 

ne e C. G, KIDDER, 


Box 654, Oranve, Mass. 


BINGLE TAX MILITARY BAND 
/ bad OTR TTS AT Maa POET B say phase 


sie Furnjahed fo ll Oecasions. Address 154 
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Pears Soap 


HENRY WARD BEECHER wror:: 


uttered. 





“Tf CLEANLINESS is next to GODLINESS, 
soap must be considered as a means of 
GRACE, and a clergyman who recommends 
MORAL things should be willing to recom. 
mend soap. Iam told that my commendation 
of PEARS’ Soap has opened for it a large 
: Sale in the UNITED STATES. [I am willing 
to stand by every word in favor of it I ever 
A man must be fastidious indeed 
who is not satisfied with it.” 


PEARS’ 


ig the best, the most elegant and the most economical of all soaps 
tor GENERAL TOILET PURPOSES. 
tractive, but the PUREST and CLEANEST. 


It is not only the most at- 
It is used and recom- 


nended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized world, because, while 
selving as a detergent and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent the chafing and dis- 


somforts to which infants are so Hable. 


It has b3en established in London 100 years as 


A COMPLEXION SOAP, has obtained 15 International Awards, and ‘3s now sold in every 


city in the world. 


It can be had of nearly all Druggists in the United States; but BE SURB 


THAT YOU GET THE GENUINE, as there are worthless imitations. 








PAINLESS ECH — 
THE of | : 
f° PILLS 






For Bilious aid Nervous Disorders, such ae Waiud and reo in the Siomach, sick Meade 
ache, Giddiness, Fuliners, and swebling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chitls, Flushings of Beat, Lone ot Appetiue, Shortuess of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, 
Blotches ov the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Krizghtful Dreame, and all Nervous and Trembe 


ting Sensations, &ec, 


: t TRE FIRST DOSE 
Chis is no tletion. 


WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. 
Every sufferer {s earnestly invited to try one box of these Pills, and they will be acknew he 


edged to bea Wonudertul Medicine,—“Worth a guinea a box,” 
BEECHAM'S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. For a 


WEAK STOMACH; 


IMPAIRED DIGESTION; 


DISORDERED LIVER; 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC:—n few donen will work wonders upon the Vital Organs; Strengtkentu 


the muscular Systems restoring lon 


arousing withthe KOSE BUD OF HEALT! 


lost Complicate bringing back the keen edge of appetite, an 
the whole 


hveical energy of the human frame, These 


are “facts” admitted by thouands, in all c’asses of society. and one of the best guarantees to the Nervous and 


Deliitated is that BEECHAM 


MEDICINE iN THE WORLD. 


M?’s PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY FATENT 
Full directions with each Lox. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, Eugland. 


Soild by Druggists gencrativ. 


8.F. ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York, 


Sole Agents for the United States, whe, (if your druggist does nut keep them), 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX. 





But inquire first of your druggist. 
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<r GRACEFUL DESIGNS +* SOLID (NSTRUCTION « 
*MATCHLESS TONE «+ BEAUTIFUL TINISH. 


i 


In ordering mention THE STANDARD, 


pads fF IANOs 


Riscsace | 


"S APPLETON ST. BUSTON MASS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


sfhpt: > GRAND SQUARE. -6--UPRIGHT 


w PIANO FORTES 















AKE You 
Rots U wen? 

Thatis the question, Are you ruptured? [f so, une 
FRINK’S RUPTURE REMEDY, the only quick, safe, 
sureand permanent cure for hernia (breach) or rup- 
ture, This great remedy has cured many persons every 
year for the last twenty years, and they have 


stayed cured, It cures by penetrating through 
the pores of the skin and building up and 
strengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
time closing the hernial opening. The Remedy 
is generally used in connection with @ truss, Childred 
in arms are cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
of atruss, Soreness caused by chating or pressure of 
truss pads, relleved immediately, The pressure can be 
relazed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 
in six to eight weeks, Price of Remedy, sufficient to 
cure an ordlary case, $3; sample package, contalning 
enough to show good effect, $1, Sent by mall, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price, Full directions accompany each 
package, O, FRINK, sole proprietor, 3 Hroad way, New 
York. (Opposite the post oltice,) 
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QUINGLE WAX DUCTRINED IN A NUT 





SHEL 
Thirty pamphlets on various phases of the socia 
provi. ‘he question of the hour, All should undey 
rt t Will be sent t paid on receipt of Afvesn 
Se Ik ie oe will os vent tree to any vending 
1800 
e 


Ve conte fur sls é eubsnrt pa 
Eto Nor batoe iar Lattin, 


A Typewriter made to meet the modern want fer a 
machine which prints directly from tvpe, ases ne 
ribbon, ailgns permanently at poiut of priut- 
ing, is light, compact, durable and—in a 
word—is built on scientific principles. 





A A TRIUMPH OF MECHANICAL SKILL. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 


eer 


MUIR, HAWLEY & MAYO CO., 


SOLE AGENTS, 
343 Broadway, New York. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


TO ALL WANTING EMPLOYMENT, 


We want live, energetic agents in every county in the 
United States and Canaia to sell a patent article of 
great merit, on ite ments, An article having a large 
sale, paying over 100 per cent proth, having ho compets- 
tion; and on which the agent is protected in the exclu- 
sive sale by a deed given for each and every county he 
may secure from us. With all these advantages to our 
agents, wand the fact is that it isan article that can ve 
sold to every houscowner, it might not be necessary te 
muke an extraordina er to secure good agents at 
once, but we have concluded to make it to show, not 
only our contidence in the merits of our Invention, but 
in its salability by any agent that will handle it with 
energy. Our agents how at work are making from 610 
to $908 month clear, and this fact Makes it safe for us 
to make our offer to all who are out of employment. 
Any agent that will give our business a thirty days! 
trial and fail to clear at least. 6100 in this time, a ali 

meee, can return all goods unsold to us aud we will 
refund the money paid for them. No such employer of 
agents ever dared tomake such offers, nor would we if 
we did not know that we have agente sow making more 
than double this amount. Our large descriptive circu, 
lars expiain our offer fully, and these we wish to send 
to everyone out of cmploymest wuo will send us three 
one cent bey vid for postage, Scnd atonce and secure 
the agency in Ume for the boom, and go to work on the 
terms named in our extraordinary offer, 


Address atonce, WNatlenal Nevelty Ce, 
014 GunlebGeld 80, Pittsburg, Pa, 
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